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PRINCIPAL 


MR. SCHREINER: By Diplomat. 
PARIS THE UNREADY. 


CONTENTS: 


ST. GEORGE MIVART: Some Recollections 


MR. LANG’S SCOTLAND 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Pulpit Impressions: VI-THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


WESTRALIAN GRIEVANCES. 


APPERTAINING TO CYRIL: A Comedy in Little. 


THE COUNTESS ON RACING 
YSAYE IN CHAMBER MUSIC 








From MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST 





THREE WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


ON THE EVE OF THE WAR: 


in Cape Colony, the Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, Rhodesia, September 1899 to January 1900. 


Bvo. 35. 6 


LEADING POINTS IN 


a Narrative of Impressions during a Journey 


By EVELYN CECIL, M.P. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 


SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY, 1486— 


30th MARCH, 1900. Chronologically arranged, with a full Classified Index of Events. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Ready immediately. 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK, 


HENRY CLOETE, 


By the late Hon. 
Xoloth, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


the South African Republics. 
W. BRODRICK-CLOETE, M.A. 


LL.D., 


and the Origin of 


Her Majesty's High Commissioner Moor Natal. Edited by his Grandson, 


“ No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he should get this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand aright the 


character of the Boers, and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings with that people.” 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHY- 


BER, 1879-1898. With Personal Rominiooenes of Service in India, and 
especially among the Tribes on our . Frontier. Dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. ~ Prince of Wales. sy “Colonel Sir Ronert W ARBURTON, 
K.C.LE., C.S.1., &c. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
Pecos. sce pace Wc cccess Warburton’s arguments ought to carry great 
weight with the Indian Government, for no man could have been more successful in 
managing the Khyber."—World, 


AFRICAN INCIDENTS : Personal Ex- 


periences in Egypt and Unyoro. By Major A. B. Tiruston. With an Intro- 
duction by General Sir Arciuinat>b Hunter, K.C.B., D.S.0., A Memoir of 
the Author by his Brother, E. H. Turustron, and an Account of Major 
Thruston's Last Stay in 1897 in the Protectorate, his Death and the Mutiny of 
the Uganda Rifles. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations from the Author's 
Sketches. 8vo. 145. 

“A record of a brave soldier.. +. The book has already been prominently referred 
to in a debate in the House of Commons as an authority on the recent history of 
U ganda.” Morning Post. 

* Since Gordon's Journals were given to the world we do not remember to have met 
with any more vivid or sincere account of work in Africa than is to be found in the 
pages which Thruston amused his scanty leisure by putting into shape for his English 
frends.”— World. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES: 


ping. . Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, 
K.C.S R. With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasi »nal Papers. 
By * aed Sir Perer S. Lumspen, G.C.B., C.S.1., and Grorce R. Exsm:e, 
C.S.1. Including a Record of his Services during the Afghan, Sutlej, Puniab, 
and Frontier Cam aigns, as well as the raising of the famous Corps of Guides, 
and Experiences, Ria, and Political, on the Afghan Frontier before and after 
the Annexation of the Punjab in 1847. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, 


Soldier and Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. Eighth Edition, with Portraits, Maps, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. Fourth 


Series, 1886-1388, 3y the Right Hon. Sir Mounrsrvuart E. Grant Durr, 


G.C.S.1. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
“ The Duff Diaries are delightful........ are full of good stories and pithy savings. 
hee eees Dip into it where we may, there i is something amusing, and the company to 


Which we are introduced is of many kinds." —Morning Post. 





'—S¢t, » Famers Ce cette, 


THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 
LAVENGROGO. A New Edition, [lustrated. 


Collated with and Revised by the Original MSS., with the suppressed portions 
now for the first time restored, and the whole Annotated by the Author of ‘‘ The 
Life of George Borrow.” With a, Photogravure Portrait, and 8 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches by Percy Wadham. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROMANY RYE. A New Edition, 


Illustrated. Collated with and Revised by the Original MSS., with the sup- 
pressed portions now for the first time restored, and the whole Annotated by the 
Author of “ The Life of George Borrow.” Illustrated with 7 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches, and a Photogravure by F. G. Kitton. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


HORNS OF HONOUR, aod other Studies 


in the B syways of Archeology. Freperick T. Etworrny, Author of ‘‘ The 
Evil Eye,” ‘The Dialect,” he Grammar and the Word Book of Wes: 
Somerset.” With many esinas Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

‘4 most valuable contribution to history of human customs and superstition.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
JOHN NIXON, Pioneer of the 


Coal Trade in South Wales. By J. E. Vincent. With Portrait. 
10S. 

* Should, ‘indeed, take a place beside the works of Samuel Smiles as providing us 
with the portrait of a man whose life affords a remarkable example of ‘self-he'p’ 
carried out with undaunted energy and in an unvarying spirit of honour and uprig! t- 
ness." —Glasgow Herald. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. 


By W. M. Acwortu. A New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional 
Chapter describing more Recent Developments. With many IMustrations 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d 

.. Interesting and informing book.” — Westminster Gazette. 

Of absorbing interest."—G/asgow Herald. 


Steam 


Demy 8vo. 





THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


A BOOK OF WHALES. By the 


Editor of the Series, F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. With 40 Illustrations by 
Sidney Berridge. Bvo. 6s. ¥ 
“ We confidently recommend the book ; it is good literature and sound science. 
Glasgow Herald. 
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FOUNDED 
1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, *i:c:" 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE ot ge M INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, no 


Joreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. 


Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the Covnry may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


Joint Secretaries { = fe ae 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, 


Invested Funds. 


ANNUITIES. 
£9,695,359 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


BONUSES LARGE either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
Heap OFFices: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


EMIGRATION TO GANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces, 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


No Rent. Good Markets. 


Sunny Skies, 


Light Taxes. Free Schools. 
Climate. 


Splendid 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliab!e information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railw ay Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 





‘The Outlook” Lducational List 


—— 


PREP: ARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance ~~, at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to ag 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and ot EL R. BREAKWELL. 





RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TL EMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Borlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





| 


—_———___., 
—— 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
EASTER EXCURSIONS. 


From LONDON (St. PANcRAS and City and Supt 
IRELAND. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, April roth and rth, to various parts of 
IRELAND (limit 16 days) as announced in Special Bills. 


* GENERAL EXCURSION. 
Thursday, April 12th, to PRINCIPAL TOWNS and 
SORTS inthe MIDLAND COUNTIES, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, 
THE LAKE DISTRICT, and the NORTH-EAsI COAST (for 5 or 6 
days), also to ALL. PARTS OF SCOTLAND (for 5, 9, or 16 days). 


On Saturday Night, April 14th, to 

LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, Sheffield, Normanton, LEEDS, BRAD. 
FORD, Stockport, MANCHESTER, Warrington, and LIVERPOOL 
returning on the following Monday night. 

* Bookings from Woolwich and Greenwich by these trains. 
ST. ALBANS, &c. 

Easter Monday, April 16th, to ST. ALBANS. HARPENDEN, and 
I.UTON, leaving ST. PANCRAS at 10.10 and 11.5 A.M., and 1.10 P.M. ; 
and to BEDFORD at 10.10 A.M. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

Cheap Day and Week-End 

SEA as per Special Bills. 


CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 


Will be issued on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April rath, 13th, and 
14th, from LONDON (St. Pancras) to the PRINC IP AL SEASIDE and 
INLAND HOLIDAY RESORTS, including the PEAK OF DERBY. 
SHIRE, MORECAMBE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, YORKSHIRE, the 
NORTH-EAST COAST, and SCOTLAND, available for return on any day 
up to and including April 17th, except day of issue. 
a” EXCURSION HANDBILLS. 

PROGRAMMES of WEEK-END EXCURSIONS und OTHER 

EASTER NOTICES, May be had on application at ST. PANCRAS 


STATION, also at any of the Company's Receiving Offices, or Thos. Cook 
& Son's Agencies. 


RBAN STATIONS), 


HOLIDAY RE- 





1 to SOUTHEND-ON- 


Tickets will be issue 


GEO. H. TURNER, Geveral Manager. 





Finusements 


—o——_ 


L» CEUM. Mr. F. R. BENSON. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE TEMPEST. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) ro till ro. 
MONDAY NEXT, April 9. Professor Cusack has taken, for his College, the Entire 
Theatre except season ticket holders’ seats, for the performance of THE TEMPEST. 


ST. JAMES’s. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at ©). 








THE MAN OF FORTY, by Warrex Farrn. 
30x Office (Mr. E. Arnold) ro till ro ST. JAMES'S. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Siakesreare’s 


A MIDSUMMER ee DREAM 
(With the whole of Mend ghn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WI DNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


R OYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
EVERY EVENING at 9, MAGDA. Preceded, at 8, by MRS. JORDAN, 
ACTRESS. 
MATINEE of MAGDA, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE. 


(LOBE. 
(Under the management of Mr. Ricuarp Lawnarrt.) 


EVERY EVENING at o, an Original Farce, entitled, 
NURSE!! By Cro Graves. 
At 81s, A BROKEN HALO, by Cuarirs Tw v. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30 Pr. 


Box Office open daily from 3 











SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at &.1s. 
THE ROSE OF PBRSIA, 
By Basit. Hoop and Artruur Sviu 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.0 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. |HOULDER BROTHERS & 00., Limite. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE 





Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 


between Tons. | 


Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
EUROPE AND RHODESIA (3:2! Gusct 30 


| Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 


LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
|Denton GRANGE .. 9,2 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. nse 


Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, | 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 ss. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. | tric light, &c. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), | days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


of the Company, 


the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 
| 
E.C. J. F. JONES, Secretary. | 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for | gers. All the latest i improvements, including smoking room, 
| baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. ) 


NOTICE. 


An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 
Tons. 1899, to Jan. 27, 1900) is ready. Copies will 
ed — 5 — be sent free of all charge to readers who for- 
Beacon GRancE .. 6,400 ward their names and addresses on a postcard 
RipPinGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
SouTHern Cross .. 7,300 to the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street. Cases for binding Vol. IV. can be 
obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister 
Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following 
prices :-Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; cloth, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 
Complete bound copies of Vols. I., Il, Ill, 
‘and IV., with Index, are obtainable, cloth, 
half-bound, 10s. 6d, each volume, from the 
Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 

Londo», E.C. 


OF STEAMERS, 
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BENIGNITY PACIFICATION 





















































(Wontreal Star. 


Figaro 
“ As me und Steyn are now vigtorious, 
“sé ‘ye ic y mm) ‘ serpy prec W/ 2 r allc.°? 
vouldn’t it pe petter for der war to stop IIere is my gun, and—(very much aside)—be careful how you walk. 
at vonce? It vould surely save mooch 


trouble.” 





7 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS —— ao; 

SUIT CASES Sa 
DRESSING BAGS | —_ 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices, The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


ia 
y 






























LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
=—— clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
[9()() IMPERIAL ROVER CARLTON HOTEL. 
CYCLES PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
FREE WHEELS. 
ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
___LISTS_FREE. ae 
— rn, SE Sy 89, Sm 1 Sete & C.., Lad), Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Lonpvon: 4nd 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 


19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) C. RITZ, General Manager. 





‘NORWIGH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - - ~ - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


C.P.R. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 


senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | 
American, | 


Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


SUNSHINE IN 
ALGERIA. 





ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE of COOK'S | 


SELECTED CONDUCTED TOUR, leaving London, 
April 11, occupying one month, visiting Paris, Marseilles, 
Tunis, Carthage, Constantine, Biskra, Sidi Okba, Batna, 
Ruins of Timgad and Lambessa, Setif, Kerrata, Gorge 
du Chabet, Bougie, carriage through Kabylia District, 
Fort National, Algiers, Blidah, &c. Inclusive fare, first- 
class throughout, 50 guineas. 
THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London, 
and Branch Offices. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFIice: 


43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking | 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGENcY IN America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Ciie/ Manager. 
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BUCHANAN 





BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





! 
| 






£ 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. sue QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
| Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
iss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 

463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Drirecrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esgq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 








THE 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED), 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880 





Paid-up Capital ........-..e+08 £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........+.+00 ones 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
| BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 


collection. 

| DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 

which may be ascertained on application. 

} W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





The Outlook entered upon its Fifth Volume on February 3, and the 


exte « 
This you can 


THE OUTLOOK 


fact that you read it suggests that you like it and would help in 
ng its influence if you could, 


do— 


By sending on a postcard addressed to Manager, The Outlook, 


tog Fleet Street, London, E.C., the names and addresses of friends 


ITS READERS. 


in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the Empire, or elsewhere, 
who would, you think, like to see this journal, A specimen copy 


\ will be sent to each free of all charge 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


LONDON and SOUTHAMPTON to CAPE COLONY 
NATAL, BEIRA, and MAURITIUS. 


South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
*SCOT , 
(via Madeira) ....seeeeeeeeves April 7 
| ¢GARTH CASTLE , ’ 
(via Las Palmas) ......++++00 « <Apr 6 April 7 
{GAIRLOCH - 
(via Las Palmas) eossesseeeseee April x: — 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE E: , 
(via Madeira) ....-.++.+e0e0e5 April 13 April 14 
+$GAUL . 
(via Teneriffe) ......+s00eee0s . April 14 
*NORMAN \ 
(via Madeira) «...+++4+8 eee —_— April 2: 


* Royal Mail Steamer. liate Steamer, 
Mauritius Steamer. 
§ Calling at St. Helena, 

Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, Lon on, E.C. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
WINTER AND SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer 0 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552 
Head Office and Board of Directors :-- 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 


E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 
LONDON OFFICE- 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 











COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business witb all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Orafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada. 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


WAR OFFICE. 





The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘The War Office are 
issuing an admirable recruiting poster for the Royal Reg!- 
ment of Artillery, and it has not been ‘made in Germany, 
but at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Messrs. Andrew Reid & 
Co It is the best coloured poster ever issued by the 
Authorities, consisting of gorgeously and accurately de- 
picted scenes from gunners’ lives.” 


ANDREW REID & CO,., Ltd. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
PICTORIAL ADVERTISING, 
50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

' 24 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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THE EASTER HOLIDAYS 


Owing to the Easter holidays THE OUTLOOK 
will next week be on Sale on Thursday morning. 





NOTES 
THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM— 


J. B.: ‘‘I start the financial year with 43,600,000 of 
surplus, I am getting troops in through Beira, the 
Colonies really love me, and Ireland is coming round.” 

Cuorus or Nations: ‘‘ You certainly do seem to get 
all the luck!” 


THE Queen’s visit to Ireland may have been a royal 
inspiration, or it may not; but the fulfilment of it, its 
spirit, effect, and significance emanate from Her Majesty 
alone. Its success also is hers ; and now we see, whatall 
might have foretold from the first, that this success was 
assured, When everything is said that can be said, on 
one side or the other, of all the weary years of political 
and national rancour between England and Ireland, there 
remains the indisputable fact that we have deprived a 
quick, sensitive, emotional people of every appeal to the 
friendship and loyalty that can be built up on these 
qualities. To the Irish, the Queen, the Government, and 
the Law have been—Dublin Castle. Bayonets and doles 
have been used alternately to appease the national senti- 
ment of a Celtic people quicker to idealise rank and 
authority than almost any other in the world. Close by 
our shores, but cut off unfortunately by four hours of 
stormy sea, this people, the inheritors of an instinct of 
ancient loyalty to chief and clan, poured its defeated 
fervour into disloyalty and agrarian feud. It is quite right 
to say that the Queen's visit has no political intention ; 
but, considering the way the Irish people have received 
her, and the message she alone can convey to them, it 
must have beneficent and enduring political consequences. 
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The Irish to-day see among them the only monarch in the 
world whom the forms of rank permit to appeal direct to 
the hearts of her subjects. They see her aged, yet with 
will and spirit unsubdued, come voluntarily to visit thena 
out of kindly desire. She goes past, a pathetic, white- 
haired, spectacled little lady, bowing graciously ; yet that 
figure, with its sixty years of rule, symbolises the mightiest 
Empire of history. None so quick as the Irish to add the 
sentiment and the poetry which this spectacle suggests. 
And upon this sentiment, this yearning desire to have 
something to which to be loyal, much can be built of peace 
and prosperity if we have statesmen as wise as the Queen 
to perceive and foster it. 


THE Prince of Wales has come safely through a deadly 
peril to which all in his position are liable. The wretched 
boy Sipido, still in his sixteenth year, who with the 
promptings of an Anarchist meeting ringing in his ears, 
fired four shots out of a cheap revolver point-blank at the 
Prince throngh a carriage window in the Brussels railway 
station, is either a homicidal maniac or the victim of a 
temporary aberration, For the credit of human nature it 
is to be hoped that examination will prove him to be a 
maniac, for we must altogether recast our canons if the 
healthy persuasions of youth can be distorted so that 
murder is made to seem a virtue and the assassin a hero. 
Probably it will be found that Sipido, like Lucchini, the 
callous murderer of the Empress of Austria, is a moral 
freak. For such beings one wishes that some form oi 
silent, secret annihilation under international safeguards 
were possible—some form of extinction without the pub- 
licity that panders to their diseased vanity. But that very 
publicity is the bulwark of the peoples against tyranny 
and injustice, just as education, though a potent civiliser, 
is the agent that brings to minds of the Sipido type the 
crude and pernicious theories of Anarchism. The at- 
tempted assassination also shows once more how heavy is 
the responsibility that free speech carries with it in the 
Press and on the public platform. But for the Anarchist 
meeting of Tuesday evening the outrage of Wednesday 
would never seemingly have been attempted. We do not 
argue from this that free speech within the law is there- 
fore to be restricted. All we can do is to hope and 
believe that the spread of education must render more and 
more unnecessary the exaggerations in speech which have 
hitherto been considered essential to thrust an argument 
home. The elimination of the superlative is one of the 
great hopes for the future. 


As was to be expected, all that is best in Belgian and 
European life has been revolted by this outrage upon the 
British royal house. In the Belgian Chimber on Thurs- 
day the Socialist element blatantly associated this outrage 
with British policy in South Africa. Socialists, it is true, 
represent national feeling in no country, but their utterances 
at this moment bring a forcible reminder of the hatred 
in which we are held among foreign nations. It is, as 
Lord Rosebery said once again at Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day, a strange puzzle why an Empire which is “ free, 
unaggressive, tolerant,” should encounter such jealousy 
and dislike. Of the many attempted explanations, none 
has seemed quite convincing. Perhaps after all the true 
cause is envy; and the sufficient reason for that envy is to 
be tound in such a simple fact as this—that an estimated 
surplus of 5} millions for the year 1899-1900 is seen this 
week to have become a surplus of g; miilions. Where in 
Europe can you parallel that record? Lord Rosebery’s 
impressive warning to hold ourselves in a state of prepared- 
Ness to meet any emergency is not likely to lessen thiz 
foreign hatred, however much it may stimulate respect. 
And yet the nations of the world do reaily know that our 
rule is as free and tolerant as we claimit to be. They 
cannot afford (or think they cannot afford) to be so them- 
selves, but they profit in their commerce from these 
qualities of our policy. They know also that while we 
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have been forced to appear aggressive, peace is our greatest 
interest, as John Bright finely said, and that the object of 
our aggression is to establish those conditions under 
which alone freedom and tolerance can flourish. That is 
at once the secret of the strength of our Empire, and its 
justification. 


Tue good understanding between Great Britain and 
the United States which has sprung up during recent years 
under the fostering care of Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote, 
is about to be severely tested. For with the meeting of 
the two National Conventions—the Republican and the 
Democratic—for the nomination of their respective candi- 
dates for the Presidency of the United States, will assuredly 
spring up a storm of unscrupulous abuse against this 
country such as must tax the patience of even those 
amongst us who would go furthest to perpetuate cordial 
relations with our American kinsmen. Both parties are 
agreed in making these relations the point on which the 
Presidential campaign shall turn. They are agreed also 
in holding that most votes are to be won by reviling 
England and spurning her friendship. Would-be candi- 
dates, Republican and Democratic alike, are outdoing 
one another in expressions of good will toward the Boer 
Republics ; and they have selected as ground for their 
assaults upon their incumbent rival just those features of 
his policy in which his friendly co-operation with England 
is most visibly displayed : the Open Door in China and 
Puerto Rico, America’s over-sea expansion, and the Nica- 
ragua Canal Treaty. 


Ir is a sickening spectacle that the United States thus 
presents at this moment, as the party system of Govern- 
ment must ever appear when applied to a nation’s exterior 
interests and responsibilities. It is a spectacle which we 
ourselves have often presented to an astonished world, 
and are not presenting at this moment only because an 
indignant people have shamed into an enforced truce the 
leaders of the two parties who divide the State. We may 
not, therefore, play Pharisee to our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic in the discreditable mess into which they are 
about to plunge themselves over this business of electing 
a President. If they have their Democrats and Repub- 
licans, have we not our Radicals and Conservatives, who 
presently, over the election of a new House of Commons, 
will be every whit as shameless in prostituting their 
country’s good name to party ends? 


THE projected landing of General Sir Frederick Car- 
tington’s Division at Beira—a Portuguese port—en route 
for Rhodesia, is a significant reminder that 
stands to England ina relation which no other 
the world can boast. She is, and for more than five 
centuries has been, her close ally. The alliance is care- 
fully defined and conditioned in a series of treaties ; the 
first, still valid and operative, was signed and sealed on 
June 16, 1373; the last, specifically extending the scope of 
the earlier instruments to Beira, is dated 520 years later. 
The earlier members of this unique series of treaties may 
be read in a Parliamentary Paper (C.—go88) presented to 
the House of Lords in December 1898, where also it 
appears that they were last put into operation against a 
European Power by Lord Granville in February 1873, 
when he warned Spain that ‘‘there were treaty engage- 
ments between Portugal and Great Britain to defend 
Portugal against external aggression, and that the 
Spaniards could not count upon the indifference of Eng- 
land to an external attack upon Portngal.” Portugal 
suffers from a Republican Opposition which is pleased to 
be virulently anti-British ; yet the Portuguese would do 
well to remember that if they have a parliamentary arena 
of their own in which to disport themselves it is solely 
owing to these treaties and to the protection of England 
Ww hich they enjoy thereunder. 


Portugal 
Power in 
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THE precise purpose and destination of the Rhodesia 
Field Force—to give Sir Frederick Carrington’s Division 
its fighting titlk—have not yet been officially divulged, 
but they are easy to guess. In pursuance of his desire to 
‘‘ stagger humanity,” Mr. Kruger and his lieutenant, Dr, 
Leyds, have been importing into the Transvaal these 
many months past some three hundred head a week of 
the riff-raff of Europe—men at odds with the world and 
its settled order. When the war is over, these, to the 
number of some thousands, with not a few Boers who, 
like President Steyn, have by their deeds forfeited the 
consideration of all decent men, may be expected to 
attempt to seek asylum in the vast empty regions to the 
north, where the Chartered Company have been labouring 
to plant an industrial civilisation. If this work is not to 
be undone, if Rhodesia is not to be turned into an Alsatia, 
some strong handed sentinel must be stationed at the 
drifts of the Limpopo to cry ‘‘ Halt!” to the lawless 
hordes who will presently try to pass that way. Such a 
seatinel is provided in Sir Frederick Carrington and his 
Division. Over and above this primary duty, the Rhodesia 
Field Force, when it reaches the Limpopo, will be within 
striking distance of Pretoria, and will, when Lord Roberts 
moves against it from the south, place that stronghold 
between the upper and the nether millstone. 


Tue appointment of Admiral Lord Charles Scott to 
the naval command at Devonport is an illustration of the 
immutable fitness of things in mundane affairs. The late 
Admiral Sir Henry Fairfax, the Devonport Commander-in- 
Chief, whose recent death at Naples was much deplored, 
was captain of the Britannia when the two sons of the 
Prince of Wales entered the Navy, and when they had 
passed through their course as cadets they were handed 
over to Lord Charles Scott, as midshipmen, and with him 
took their voyage round the world in the Bacchant/e. It 
is not less curious that the Devonport command devolved 
upon Lord Charles Scott in the ordinary course of seniority, 
as the only other competitor who had a ghost of a 
chance was Sir Charles Hotham, who has been Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Nore, which has invariably been 
regarded as the termination of an admiral’s active career, 
though there is no bar to his taking a subsequent appoint- 
ment. And both Sir Henry Fairfax and Lord Charles 
Scott had wide experience in all parts of the world, while 
nothing so pleased the former as the success with which 
he defeated the panic at the Admiralty. Sir Henry 
Fairfax was in command of the Channel Squadron when 
he led the fleet into Ferrol harbour. The //owe, the 
second ship in the line, went aground. The captain was 
tried by court-martial, and the admiral was absolved. 
Then the admiral was put on his own trial, and was again 
acquitted. This was followed by a hysterical minute 
issued by the Admiralty, and Sir Henry Fairfax was 
privately urged to haul down his flag. He refused, and 
it was generally understood that he would never be 
employed again. He, with Scottish persistency, stuck to 
his guns, and ultimately became Commander-in-Chief at 
Devonport, thus justifying his own judgment, and prov- 
ing the wrong-headedness of the Admiralty in demanding 
him as a sacrifice. 


In view of renewed criticisms in the Press, of the Army 
Medical Corps, it may be explained that the very perfection 
of the modern method of wound-treatment lies in the small 
amount of interference necessary after the first dressing 
has been applied. In some cases this may be simply left 
on until the wound heals completely. In an amputation 
of the leg, for instance, nowadays, if the parts have been 
thoroughly prepared and the operation done with strict 
asepsis, one dressing of soft gauze pads may be applied 
to the stump and, if all goes well, left in position for two 
weeks, when, on its removal, the wound will be found 
almost healed beneath it. The amount of suffering saved 
is enormous, for the old probings, cleansings, and flush- 
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ings which were considered necessary were terribly 
painful. It will be a comfort to the relatives of our 
wounded heroes to know that the evidently well-meant 
criticisms of certain journals are based chiefly on such a 
misunderstanding. 


Tue Rev. R. C. Fillingham, Vicar of Hexton, was last 
week fined £1 and costs by the Hadleigh magistrates for 
«« riotous and indecent behaviour” in Kettlebaston church. 
Against this verdict he intends to appeal ; but, quite apart 
from this particular case, it is high time some peremptory 
restraint were placed upon those who seek to further the 
anti-Ritualistic crusade by the methods of the rowdy. 
To the High Churchman, an Evening Communion 
seems, rightly or wrongly, quite as obnoxious as does a 
Choral Celebration to Mr. Fillingham and his friends. 
But the High Churchman does not on that account feel 
bound to attend an Evening Communion with a noisy 
gang of sympathisers, and to interrupt it by loud invita- 
tions to the worshippers to ‘‘ leave this house of Baal.” 
There is room within the limits of the Church of England 
for men who differ widely upon many details of worship 
and doctrine, who yet are bound together by the same 
essential beliefs, and there are churches with services of 
every kind, to suit every shade of opinion. The pity of it 
is that some of the Evangelical Church papers comment 
on such performances with undisguised approval. For 
the sake of that comprehensiveness and spirit of broad- 
minded toleration upon which the welfare of English 
Christianity so vitally depends, it is high time that the 
true Evangelical party should dissociate itself finally and 
emphatically from some who now profess to act in its 
name. 


Tue voice of the Curate is heard once more in the 
land—or, to be more precise, in the correspondence 
columns of the Church newspapers. Badly treated he is, 
so he tells us ; oppressed by arbitrary incumbents, who are 
jealous of his well-deserved popularity ; and liable to find 
himself dismissed for reasons wholly insufficient. To 
these allegations the beneficed clergy reply that, so far 
from discouraging their assistants, they are prepared to 
treat them with every consideration and to pay them full 
stipends, but that nowadays they find it difficult to obtain 
the services of a curate on any terms. The truth, as 
usual, seems to lie midway between the two extremes. 
On the one hand, there are incumbents whose relations 
with their assistant clergy seem always to be strained ; 
rarely a month passes but you may notice from their 
advertisements that another ‘‘ vacancy” has occurred on 
their staff, and that applications to fill this ‘‘ desirable 
sphere of work” are requested. On the other hand, the 
methods taken by the ‘‘Curates’ Union” to secure the 
alleged ‘‘ rights” of its members are not likely to commend 
themselves to the Church at large, nor, we are thankful to 
believe, to the great majority of the curates themselves. 
A sort of Priests’ Trades Union is not an organisation for 
which it is possible to feel much respect. 


WE shall hear much of the New Code before long. It 
seems clear from correspondence in the Press that many 
good schools will lose something in their money grants, 
and our opinion is confirmed that the main grant is too 
low, and that it should be raised by 25. 6d. at least, to be 
equal to the Scottish grant. But we suspect that the 
heavy loss complained of by some managers may be due 
to their efforts outside the range of elementary education. 
Another most interesting education event is the issue by 
Sir G. Kekewich of a circular to rural schools, urging 
upon country children the intelligent study of country life, 
and gently hinting that teachers who have been reared in 
towns might study that life themselves. Sir John Gorst 
received a deputation on Tuesday, which besought him to 
bring Poor Law Schools under the Board of Education. 
Sir John declined, on the grounds that the Board of 
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Education could not take the place of a parent, and that 
the Inspectors’ reports might be ignored by the local 
authorities. It seems odd to decline to do half a useful 
duty because you cannot do the other half, which, indeed, 
you are not asked to do. The second ground of refusal is 
a humiliating confession. ‘‘ Difficult” and ‘impossible ” 
should not mean the same thing for a Minister in sucha 
matter as this. 


MR. SCHREINER 
By DIPLOMAT 


A SQUARE, not very wieldy or graceful, form, dressed in a 
new, but not grossly well-fitting, morning suit of black ; 
a heavy, rather pallid face, with a Semitic nose of the 
intellectually Semitic pattern ; a large round head, in the 
German student’s manner, covered with a plenty of black 
hair above a really fine forehead. This, roughly, is your 
first impression of the figure which brushes past you in 
the Lobby of the Legislative Assembly under Table 
Mountain, yellow-litten with orange-tinted glass, and 
which passes you, a stranger, half aggressive and half 
deprecatory, but all self-conscious, presently to appear 
(to you as you sit above in the gallery) the foremost 
figure on the Ministerial benches. 

The innocent, good globe-trotter from England, hear- 
ing the familiar surname, asks ‘‘ Have we here a relation 
of the great Olive ?” and expresses his pleasure that this 
gifted lady should have eminent relations. But his com- 
panion and cicerone, the Cape Colonist, can only stare; for 
of the youngers of this gifted Schreiner family, ‘‘W. P.” 
is for South Africans the flower of the flock, the item in 
which, for good or evil, the South African takes most 
stock. Mrs. Schreiner, the mother, comes first, and after 
her comes ‘‘W. P.” ‘*Theo” everyone in South Africa 
respects ; while Mrs. Lewis, who has lately taken up the 
cudgels, as her mother’s daughter should, for the Empire’s 
sake and against the fair and recreant ‘‘ Ralph Iron,” 
and her eldest sister are both reverently regarded as the 
authors of many good works. But Olive, as the intellectual 
better of her politician brother, your Cape Colonist 
cannot swallow. This prophetess has honour in her own 
country ; but why not brother William, another prophet 
of a kind, whose record South Africa can better apprehend ? 
As the globe-trotter considers William’s record, he under- 
stands what his South African brother understands. 
William is a very remarkable man. Within certain limits, 
presently to be defined, William’s intellectual capital could 
scarce be better. He was a boy of unusual promise, who 
stripped the Cape University of its prizes, and was pro- 
nounced a marvel. Nor was the promise broken when 
(like those perfervid Caledonians who come Iate in life 
laden with Northern degrees to emerge after a new and 
Southern ‘‘ curriculum” as Senior Wranglers or Ireland 
scholars) he was sent with his blushing honours thick upon 
him, to try his mettle mid the youth of his mother’s native 
land. He went first to London University, and no doubt 
‘‘knocked” that institution, and thence to Cambridge. 
When he left the damp and melancholick shores of Cam 
to return home across the South Atlantic, it was as Fellow 
of Downing and Senior in the Law Tripos, no less, and, 
better still, as Chancellor’s Medallist. 

Pass away Cambridge, and sluggish streams, and old 
grey towers; pass away Southampton, and a forest of 
shipping, and the Isle of Wight, and the Bay, and Funchal, 
with her green heights and snowy villas, and then the 
sapphire and silver fairyland of sea beyond, and Cape 
Verde, a pale green shimmer across the water, and the 
fierce two days of white storm from off the stormy Cape ; 
our William is once more on land underneath Afous sacer. 
He goes to the Bar and his weight at once tells, as it told 
in the Downing boat, which he raised to unwonted 
eminence. He gets clients in plenty, and only needs to 
be a little less laden with knowledge, a little less diffuse in 
speech, to outpace his chief competitor in the race to be 
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Chief Justice. Then Fortune, the ironic, brings him in 
touch with Cecil Rhodes. He grows in grace and favour 
with that potentate, and the feeling is returned. Only 
upon one point is his chief's confidence in him qualified. 
The Chief respects the lieutenant, but he knows what 
ambitions float sometimes before him, and the criss-cross 
tides which would urge him away from the good mother’s 
influence toward that rosy dream of ‘‘a nebulous Re- 
public on a Transvaal basis” in which William shall 
be Conqueror, or (if you like to be prosaic) in which Mr. 
Schreiner shall be first president. William yoes to 
an up-country dinner of Americans, and proposes the 
Great Republic, ‘‘ which, rather than England, is the model 
on which the true children of South Africa will desire to 
ee her shape herself”! The Chief hears of this as he 
acs of so much, and he marks it in his mind as a danger- 
rnal, None the less they work together as before, and 
ie a Mr. Rhodes’ Cabinet are at one with the Imperial 
Government in sending Mr. Kruger an ultimatum, it is 
Mr. Schreiner, the Attorney-General, who is the most 
active and menacing of all. 
Thre common Bondites then despair of William P. ; 
the common I mperialists rejoice and are confident in him. 
tut Mr. Hofmeyr, the Bond leader, does not at all 
despair of him; nor is Mr. Rhodes, the chief Imperialist, 
wholly equable about him. The Transvaal gives way 
about the Drifts, but presently the trouble grows to a 
height afresh. In the scheme of Confederation the Cape 
Premier sees the Transvaal a deadly obstacle. Only Mr. 
Kruger refuses to confederate, and Mr. Kruger not only 
bars the way, but is more than suspected of intrigue with 
a forcign Power, which may bring a new and deadly 
elementintothe problem. He is bearing hard on the Out- 
tanders the while; and these, the Cape Premier foresees, 
must rise against Mr. Kruger and be miserably shot down, 
er cise and succeed without respect to any authority but 
the capitalists among them. Which to a Cape Premier 
who means that his Queen shall count for something is 
e y ce means ‘‘all your fancy paints.” For good or ill 
Gam Confederator throws in his lot with the Reform 
movement in the Transvaal. He tells some people truly, 
“a remembering certain words and certain points of 
eharacter, he does not tell his Attorney-General. The 
expicsion comes, and the Attorney-General feels, not 
without reason, that he has counted for less than he thought 
with his chief and co'league. He goes out from Groot 
Schuur to the other side. Mr. Hofmeyr was justified of 
his h nlf hopes. The Bond party is reconstituted and the 
new general made commander-in-chief. Paul plants and 
Apolics waters, and neither works in vain. Mr. Hofmeyr 
and the inimitable Bond take their time and play their 
game, and the Bond comes into office. The Hon. W. P. 
Schreiner, Q C., became Prime Minister of Cape Colony 
in October 1898 
This of the external facts of his brief career ; 


they are 
fess 


unusual, and, for those who speculate on his future, 
hey are less significant than the character and tempera- 
ment behind them. Louis Stevenson wrote ot an ancestor 
of his who was a “‘herd of men.” Of William Philip 
Schreiner, the man, it has been said, and with truth, by 
ene who has known him long and watched him narrowly, 
that he combines in himself ‘‘a sort of trinity.” And this 
triple personality, while it helps to illustrate certain con- 
tradictions in his past behaviour, complicates the betting 
as to his future. The first person in this trinity is a mere 
child of superstition. Mr. Desborough Wiggle in the 
** Book of Snobs” was described by his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Waggle, as ‘‘the slave of Passion” The Cape 
Premier is a slave of certain melancholy phantasies. He 
rs the slave first of all of that astounding superstition of 
Agnosticism, which surely demands a hardier swallowing of 
the incredible than any creed that ever dominated the mind 
of man, an unusual ignorance or ignoring of the great 
veracities of life. To this melancholy bride Mr. Schreiner 
is wedded, and like many another descendant of a line of 
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orthodox forbears he cherishes her with all the narrow 
conviction of an Auld Licht minister. So was Mr. Brad- 
laugh still a Dissenting minister in his Atheistic chapel, 
and so is Mr. Bernard Shaw a mere missionary at heart 
in his assaults on the convictions of other people. It is 
only the label that is changed ; the essential quality abides 
unmodified. And thus Mr. Schreiner also. 

Nay! Mr. Bradlaugh’s name reminds one that ‘‘ atheist,” 
that crude, unlovely designation, would better befit the 
Cape Premier’s case. It is with a sensible tinge of boyish 
rapture that he has sneered even in public at some time- 
honoured reference to Providence in the procedure of the 
Cape Parliament. Much more amusing is his reverence 
for patent medicines and unflagging faith in the merits of 
the last quack medicine—a cult to which he has really 
sacrificed in health of body. It would have seriously 
impaired his peace of mind had he known that his political 
opponents had found salvation in a new and wonderful 
specific for an inactive liver. During the fighting winter 
session of 1898 a Smatterer, with a talent for quackery, 
discovered the far-famed but jealously secluded voefsak. 
Favoured members of the Progressive party partook and 
consequently grew in grace. ‘‘ The MacLuckie,” in par- 
ticular, was greatly cheered and strengthened, and flogged 
the Schreiner Ministry in brilliant style. One day he was 
thanking his physician in the Lobby of the House when 
the Prime Minister passed. ‘‘ There is a man,” whispered 
the Laird, “‘ who would be all the better for it,” but, as he 
spoke, the radiant eyes suddenly grew scared. “ For 
God's sake, my dear boy,” he hissed in the physician's 
ears, *‘ for God’s sake, don't give him the prescription !” 

The next Mr. Schreiner is of sterner stuff. As a 
lawyer he comes as near to being great as accumulated 
lore may make a student. It is probably true of him that 
the embarrassment of his riches and a truly German in- 
capacity to edit and eliminate are serious handicaps, and 
truly his diffuseness before the British South Africa Com- 
mittee was painful hearing. Still, it is a hard, strong, 
masculine intellect upon this side, distinguished by all! 
the great qualities which mark the lawyer, and marred only 
by the defects of those qualities which Mr. Morley tells 
us keep lawyers from the front rank of great men. This 
Mr. Schreiner’s intellect is hard and strong, and guided 
solely by the light of reason. And then steps in the third 
person in his trinity to neutralise the lawyer. This person 
is a sentimentalist. The reason of the lawyer impels him 
this way ; the feminine quality of the third person forces 
him continually—fendentem manus—to look back upon the 
other bank. The first tells him that here or there his 
duty or his reasonable course of action lies; the second, 
as like as not, will throw him in the direction of the first 
cross-wind. He is condemned eternally to see the right, 
and eternally, by the woman-nature eminent within him, 
to act on the sudden, gusty dictates of his temper, 
according to his likes or his dislikes. 

This curious triple nature makes him an ill man to 
count upon. We must reckon with it the force of his 
position and environment. Neither Dutch nor purely 
English, he is yet not free from the influence of Dutch 
connections. He is a brother-in-law of Mr. Reitz, the 
perverted minor poet who now guides anti-British politics 
from Pretoria. And if he has in his own mother the best 
of Englishwomen, his Dutch aunts, notable women also 
and notably anti-British, have turned his ideas into other 
channels. Details of the bib and porringer carried into 
print are not only cloying, as Lord Rosebery insists, but 
grossly impertinent as well. Yet, if we would know our 
Mr. Schreiner, we must not omit this strain in his en- 
vironment. ‘Ever since he was a little boy,” a well- 
known clergyman, an old friend of his family, tells us, 
‘* Schreiner has had pressed upon him from this quarter 
that his one ambition must be the Presidency of a United 
States of South Africa! The others were under their 
mother’s influence ; William was shaped from the Dutch 
side.” From all this Mr. Rhodes (and, perhaps, Cam- 
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bridge) stepped in to divert him. At first he was all for 
friendliness with the Republics—the basis of his day- 
dreams; but under Mr. Rhodes’ tutelage he came quite 
the other way, and was actually the member of the Rhodes 
Cabinet of 1895 who stood out most vigorously for an 
ultimatum to the Transvaal. The divided mind, you see! 
Even now, when he is parted from Mr. Rhodes and 
propped upon a Bond majority, he still looks back. He 
is Premier of Cape Colony, and if intervention could have 
saved the independence of the Republics he might still 
have dreamt his dream and (who knows?) might have 
ensued it. And yet still he hankers after Mr. Rhodes; 
still, like Mrs. Gummidge, is “‘ a-thinking of the old un.” 

What of his future? On the one side there is Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Bond, and in Cape politics these are still 
predominant. But the dream—well, the dream has re- 
ceded. It may even be—the Republics no more a question 
of immediate import—that Mr. Rhodes and he will make 
it up and work in unity as of old. But there is in Canada 
acertain Sir Wilfrid Laurier who has shown how good 
and honourable, and even rational, a thing it may be for 
aman not of British race to be a great public servant of 
the British Empire. There will presently be a South 
African Dominion to show beside the Dominion of Canada. 
And why not a certain William Schreiner, to whom Dutch 
and English may take off their hats with the same sense 
of pride and ‘‘ comradeship in all disastrous and auspicious 
fight,” with which French and English (not in Canada 
alone but everywhere) greet Sir Wilfrid Laurier ? 

New lamps for old, Mr. Schreiner; a new dream for 
the old one. And with Sir James’s permission a bottle 
of woefsak to start afresh withal. Another factor—at 
Government House. There is a great deal in Sir Alfred 
Milner and in Mr. Schreiner that mutually attracts. That 
little business of the Orange Free State and its ammu- 
nition forbids us to say that Mr. Schreiner has been all he 
ought to have been throughout this crisis. That was a 
remarkable utterance, too, of his about doing his best to 
be “neutral” in the war; for, come to think of it, that 
is a rather ‘‘ steep” Minister of the Queen who can remain 
“neutral” in a quarrel with the Queen’s enemies. Still, 
Mr. Schreiner has had his difficulties. He is, after all, the 
chosen Premier of a people of whom a majority is in tacit, 
and a disagreeably substantial minority in open, rebellion 
against the Queen’s Authority. The elected captain 
of a coterie of pickpockets has to consider the little 
idiosyncrasy of his following. Mr. Schreiner has had 
much to contend with, and, on the whole, he has deserved 
well of the British Empire. We do not detract from the 
merits of his performance when we hint that Sir Alfred 
Milner may claim some credit for it. Sir Alfred has always 
appraised Mr. Schreiner at a high value; and we believe 
that (as Goodness and Wisdom do now and then get 
recognition in this world) a reciprocal feeling for the Man 
who represents the Queen in South Africa may be in- 
fluencing Mr. Schreiner at the present moment, and may 
help to shape the high future which we desire for him. 


ST. GEORGE MIVART 
By CATHOLICUS 


“CaTHoLicus” writes to us thus: ‘‘An_ interesting 
chapter in the history of Roman Catholicism ends with the 
death of Dr. St. George Mivart. Some thirty years ago 
his opportunity came to him. The Vatican Council had 
alienated some and chilled many ; the great Achilles dis- 
approved from his tent at Edgbaston; the ‘ Origin of 
Species’ was a fashionable gospel: and men, not other- 
wise dull, wondered if Pius 1X. was to be the last of the 
Popes. Grotesque as it seems, many really believed that 
the old creeds were dying, and we were solemnly reminded 
that we ‘lived in a scientific age.’ Mivart appeared as the 
Providential man to save orthodoxy in its last trenches. 
He started with the advantage of being able to understand 
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his opponents’ position. Sweeping away the folly of 
Liberatore and his like (who had dismissed the new 
theories as absurd), Mivart adopted scientific methods in 
his ‘Genesis of Species,’ his ‘Origin of Human Reason,’ 
his ‘Man and Apes,’ his ‘Contemporary Evolution,’ and 
was soon recognised as a first-rate fighting man. He 
examined, weighed, pleaded, refuted; brought his im- 
mense special knowledge into action; picked small holes 
in his enemies’ armour; did all that destructive criticism 
can do. His pertinacity and skill were as constant as his 
courage and courtesy. With characteristic candour and 
generosity, Darwin accepted many corrections on minor 
points, and warmly praised his critic’s ability. Delighted 
at seeing the foe met on his own ground, and mag- 
nifying a series of skirmishes into so many pitched 
battles, Catholics hailed the new St. George as an 
authentic champion; a Papal degree was conferred on 
him, and the reconciliation between science and religion 
was regarded as complete. During the reaction which 
followed the golden age when Newman, Alimonde, and 
Gibbons were made Cardinals, Mivart grew more and 
more uneasy ; at last he disowned the official hermeneutics, 
and was himself driven out into the desert. There was 
mismanagement and indiscretion on both sides. Illness 
and age betrayed Mivart into saying more than was 
defensible, and the witch-smellers went upon his track. 
Manning might have led him gently to his old moorings : 


Wenn er mir jetzt auch nur verworren dient, 

So werd’ ich ihn bald in die Klarheit fiihren. 
Unfortunately, tact and consideration are not always 
transmitted with the Apostolic Succession. The circum- 
stances of Mivart’s passing bring into clearer light the 
tragic bungling which doubtless shortened his days. The 
gods will give us defects to make us men, and Mivart’s 
defects were fewer than those of most of us. Educated 
Catholics can but feel the deepest gratitude to him who 
restored to them their self-respect, the deepest sympathy 
and admiration for the very model of a Christian gentle- 
man.” 


By A SCIENTIST 


In St. George Mivart we lose almost the last of the pre- 
Darwinian scientists. For years he led the opposition to the 
doctrine of the common descent of all living forms, and to this 
day his “Genesis of Species” is accounted the weightiest and 
most incisive piece of criticism of the Darwinian theory. Darwin 
himself admitted as much, and in the second edition of the 
“ Origin of Species” discussed Dr. Mivart’s objections. Yet— 
and here we have one of the highest tributes to his greatness and 
genuineness—Mivart retained the respect, and even the personal 
friendship, of almost every one cf his opponents. For years he 
was on terms of warm intimacy with his great antagonist and 
antithesis, Huxley. To the last his personal charm made him a 
prime favourite with the younger school of scientists, whose 
attitude upon most disputed questions differed from his as widely 
as pole from pole. 

Many and valuable as were Dr. Mivart’s contributions to 
zoology, as evidenced in such well-known titles as “ The Genesis 
of Species,” “ Lessons in Elementary Anatomy,” “ The Cat,” “ Men 
and Apes,” and varied as the range of his articles in the great 
reviews and quarterlies, ranging from archzology to architecture, 
through philosophy and even theology, the history and evolution 
of his own attitude and belief was his most interesting theme. It 
is popularly supposed, from the Gallic form of both his name and 
surname, that St. George Mivart was of French descent, and hence 
a Catholic by birth and education. His name is really of Welsh 
derivation, and his family were staunch Protestants. His accept- 
ance of the older faith was his own deliberate choice, to which he 
was led at the age of seventeen through his enthusiasm for archi- 
tecture—from the shell to the living organism which had built it. 
This renders all the stranger the irony of fate that led him, after a 
long life spent in such vigorous and invaluable “defence of the 
Faith” as to win special recognition and decoration from Rome 
itself, to reject at seventy what he had accepted at seventeen. 
The Darwinist might almost claim him as an illustration in his 
own person of that reversion to earlier forms, of which all his life 
long he had so strenuously refused to admit the occurrence and 
significance. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


Tue week has been marked by great and growing 
activity on the part of the Boers. Constant encounters 
have taken place between the outposts at Ladybrand and 
the Modder. On the 30th Lord Roberts found it necessary 
to drive the enemy from their positions on his immediate 
front near Brandfort, whence they were oppressing those 
who had availed of Lord Roberts’ proclamation. On the 
same day a force under Colonel Broadwood was obliged 
to leave Thaba N’chu, which it was garrisoning, owing to 
the approach of a large force of Boers, and fall back on 
Bloemfontein. In crossing a deep spruit on the Modder 
the force fell into a skilfully planned ambush, and, despite 
desperate bravery, they lost 350 men, of whom 200 were 
missing, seven guns, and the whole of the baggage. The 
enemy held the Waterworks beyond Bloemfontein, and 
the Ninth Division with mounted infantry was moved 
forward to Broadwood’s assistance. They pushed the 
enemy beyond the river, but failed to recover the guns or 
baggage. The enemy remain in possession of the Water- 
works, a serious matter, gravely increasing the difficulties 
of Lord Roberts’ advance. A general concentration of 
Boers round Bloemfontein is in progress, and some Free 
Staters appear to be rejoining. Mafeking still holds out 
cheerily ; Plumer is working his way thither once more, 
and a combined attack by his force and the garrison is 
reported. 
An Object-Lesson for Dr. Leyds 


Two happenings of the past week of Imperial moment 
have been passed by almost without comment. One is 
Mr. Chamberlain's most significant speech in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, upon Mr. Hedderwick’s 
academic resolution in favour of direct representation of 
the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament. There has been 
talk of confronting the electorate at the approaching 
General Election with a spick-and-span scheme of Imperial 
Federation, and it is no small thing that Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Prince of Constitution-makers, should declare the 
question of Imperial representation to be ‘‘a matter on 
which we have rather to follow our Colonies than to 
appear to dictate or even to suggest.” It is enough at 
this moment to say that ‘‘ however far they may be 
willing to go in the direction of Imperial unity we shall be 
willing to follow.” 

The second event of the week is the first appearance 
before an English audience, in defence of British policy in 
South Africa, of the Hon. Israel Tarte, the son of a 
French Canadian rebel of 1837 and now a British, Minister 
of the Crown. Mr. Tarte met the notorious Dr. Leyds at 
M. Delcassé’s State reception in Paris on Saturday last, 
and this is how the Canadian Gazette paraphrases what 
he then gave the emissary of the Transvaal to ponder 
over and transmit to his principals at Pretoria and 
Kroonstad :— 

He told Dr. Leyds what British rule has done for the 
French-Canadians—how it has safeguarded their race, their 
language, their customs, and their religion. He told him how 
at this moment the freely-elected Prime Minister of all 
Canada is a French-Canadian and a Roman Catholic, while 
he (Mr. Tarte) the son of a French-Canadian rebel of 1837, is 
also a Minister of the Crown, and at this moment Commissioner 
for all Canada at the Paris Exhibition. What British rule has 
done for the French-Canadian it can and will do for the 
Transvaal Boer. Why not, then, embrace the opportunity, 
and hasten the day? This little lesson in practical politics 
will not, we may hope, be lost upon the Envoy Extraordinary 
and his friends in this country as well as in South Africa. 


The Australian Delegates 


Although the Australian Delegates have not yet openly 
reconciled themselves to the necessary slight alterations 
in the Commonwealth Bill which shall preserve the Appeal, 
it is sufficiently clear that their principals, the Australian 
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Premiers, have already in effect given way. Mr. McLean, 
the Premier of Victoria, has stated publicly that if Mr, 
Chamberlain will only notify him and his colleagues of 
the emendations required, and will undertake to resist all 
others (i.e., of course, if the Crown Law Officers will insert 
the Canadian clause saving the Queen’s Prerogative, and 
will delete the sentence giving power to the Common- 
wealth Parliament to impair the Prerogative), “ the 
Premiers will then confer.” Note there is no mention 
here of the Delegates’ bugaboo, the Second Referendum, 
The Colonial Secretary in the meantime has replied to the 
Memorandum of the Delegates on this subject in terms 
not yet disclosed, and in the intervals of their many 
festivities they are to meet him ever and anon at Downing 
Street this week. Mr. Parker, Q.C., declares himself 
commissioned to ask Mr. Chamberlain to ask the Dele- 
gates to agree to five years’ fiscal freedom for Western 
Australia, and its admission as an original State. Which 
Mr. Chamberlain, having already burnt his fingers enough 
over this Bill, may probably not venture to do. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
A NIGHT UNDER FIRE 


$&. “ Wubia,’”’ Durban: March to. 


My DEAR C——,—As you see by the above I am taking a rest, 
but I trust I shall be back within a few days. 

Of course by this time the papers have told you all about the 
operations which, largely helped by Roberts’ advance, resulted in 
the relief of Ladysmith. Buller showed great boldness in ex- 
tending his right so far, considering that his line of supplies— 
the railway—lay on his extreme left. But all along we have had 
the greatest contempt for the offensive power of the Boers. Their 
inability or rather dislike to attack us has been the only factor 
favourable to Buller. 

On the 20th, my regiment moved to Colenso. This poor little 
village, so peaceful when we first saw it in November, was a perfect 
wreck, Every house had been looted and wantonly injured. The 
windows were broken, the fixtures scattered outside, and even the 
wall-paper had been torn off. Traces of the Boers were numerous, 
Every kind of article littered the ground near their trenches. In 
one sheltered nook under the banks of the Tugela I saw a double 
bedstead. 

In the early morning of the 23rd our brigade moved from 
the left to the right of the army, which was now across the river; 
and after waiting some hours behind a low ridge we received 
orders to attack a hill lying to our right front. In order to reach 
a good starting place for this attack we had to move directly to 
our right. During this movement the Boers fired so excellently 
that it was necessary to move in single file along the railway 
and under the banks of the river. Every now and then we had to 
emerge into the open, and then it was a case of doubling to the 
nearest cover. By the river the track was very narrow, so narrow 
that we had to jump over the bodies of the dead and wounded, ot 
whom at the exposed places there were a good many. This, of 
course, was only a preliminary. 

Late in the afternoon we began the real attack. Over our 
heads crashed some fifty guns, their shells whistling and scream- 
ing through the air till their flight ended in a sharp roar. Soon 
there was a different and less pleasant sound, the whish of Mauser 
bullets. First at decent intervals, then gradually quicker and 
quicker, till the air seemed full of them, and every rock showed 
splashes of lead. My company was originally in the third line, 
but as the Boer fire grew heavier the General sent me forward. 
The ground was awful, very broken and covered by huge boulders. 
I had little time to think of anything save keeping order in my 
company, for I had ninety-five men extended at six paces. To 
make matters worse, my subaltern was badly hit early in the 
action. However, my Militia Reservists, about whom I had felt 
some anxiety, did their best, and at any rate came on after me. 
Every moment the Boer fire appeared to increase, and to our dis- 
may it came not only from the front, but from our left, where some 
hundred Boers had hidden in dongas. We crossed the railway 
and began the ascent to the Boer trenches, finding a little cover in 
scattered trees. But when within three hundred yards of the 
enemy we had to stop, for the fire became murderous. Besides, 
we had to give time for the troops to close up. 

It was nearly dark before, at a given signal, we all leapt up, 
and, with an Irish yell, doubled forward. If the Boer fire had 
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been hot before it was absolutely hell now. Their trenches were 
a mass of flames, the bullets rained among us, every one making 
a bright flash as it struck the stones. We went forward, men 
falling at every stride, till we were within 100 yards. But there the 
men gave in, and threw themselves down. I had a narrow escape, 
a bullet going through my helmet. The Boers never slackened 
their fire for a moment, and, in fact, they blazed away all night. 

It was now pitch dark. No orders came from the General, no 
supports were sent. It was certain death to stay where we were. 
So we crawled away behind the crest and built a flimsy stone wall, 
behind which we spent the night. That night I had a nightmare. 
All round were heard the cries of the many wounded for whom 
we could do nothing. It was at once too dark and too dangerous 
to carry them, even if the steep, rocky slope had allowed it. 
There were no doctors, no stretcherers, above all no water; and 
ceaselessly the bullets were whistling overhead. Yet we all slept 
at times, only to awaken to such piteous groans as I hope never 
again to hear. 

Day dawned, and with daylight came an ever-growing fire 
from our left rear. The Boers were creeping round our flank. 
We looked in vain for reinforcements. Man after man was hit till 
finally the senior officer gave the order to retire. Then we ran 
down the hill, losing many a good soldier by the way. A bullet 


just grazed my elbow, drawing blood, but doing no damage. 


As you see, I missed Ladysmith by four days, and I have 
cursed. Now I must finish if I am to catch this mail. Love 
to E—. Ever yours, . 


THE BOER AS WE FIND HIM 


Durban: March 9, 1900 


DrAR ——,—A line to acknowledge yours of January 19. 
The war is going on the way we wish, now that Lord Roberts has 
come out. He is making them sit up. 

Only to-day a man showed mea Boer refill for a Mauser all 
covered with verdigris, and another man writing down from the 
front says in one of the Boer laagers captured there was a big pot 
of verdivris boiling ready for the men to dip their bullets in. We had 
about forty of the wounded men from the different hospital ships 
up to our house the other day to spend the afternoon, and some of 
these fellows told me that the Boers actually buried one of the 
Dublin Fusiliers alive. 

You can tell our friends at home that if England makes a mess 
of the settlement this time I should not like to prophesy what will 
happen to her Colonies in South Africa. Nothing short of annex- 
ation or the wiping out of the two Republics will be satisfactory. 
Every Boer farm should be well taxed until Colonial compensation 
is paid, as well as the costs of the war. Only the other day they 
emptied the contents of one of the largest and nicest stores in 
Johannesburg, just recently built, walked off with all the stuff, and 
are using the building as an hospita 

Kindest remembrance to Mrs. Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 





TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


] 
MADAM,— 
My acquaintance among Queens is limited : 
lam fairly familiar 
With the late Laureate’s 
Queen o’ the May, mother ; 
Also, I have heard 
Of the Queen of Sheba, 
And Queen Elizabeth, 
And Queen Anne, 
And Queen cakes : 
But these are about all, 
Unless, 
For the sake of furnishing forth 
Another sparkling line 
Or two, 
We mention 
The Queen of hearts, 
And the Queen 
Of watering-places. 


II 
Nevertheless, 


Having been born in your Majesty’s most excellent reign, 
Having been brought up in it, 
Having been married in it, 
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Having spent a lot of money in it, 

Having done my best to render it a little more famous than I 
found it, 

And having, at sundry times and on divers occasions, nearly died 
in consequence, 

I feel that 1 may be excused 

If I indulge in an outburst 

Of undiluted, metrical loyalty. 

All the other poets have had a turn: 

Why not the present deponent? 


Ifl 


Do not be alarmed, 

O my liege Lady: 

I am not going to attempt 

Uncouth rhymes for ‘ Victoria,” 

I am not going to bid \ou “hail” 

In seventeen badly-constructed stanzas, 

Neither do I propose to dilate 

Upon your exceptional qualities of mind and heart, 

Nor upon the exceedingly able manner in which you have wielded 
the sceptre 

During the past sixty-three years. 


IV 
Mine, Madan, is /oyalty, 
The loyalty of the common subject ; 
It runs neither to protestation nor to slobber ; 
It bares its head when the Queen goes by ; 
It bares its head when the band plays a certain tune ; 
It stands up at dinners, 
In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, 
And says, “The Queen !” and lifts its glass ; 
It stands up in less festive circumstances 
And says nothing, and takes whatever gruel may be stirring ; 
It expands its breast for a ball, 
Like the tenor in the opera ; 
And though they keep on shooting it down 
For a hundred and seventy-six consecutive days, 
It is still there, and as ardent as ever. 
In fine, Madam, it is the loyalty 
Of the Briton. 


It occurs to me 

That, after perusing this ode, 

You will probably command me 

Into your august presence 

(Monday is my slack day). 

Were such a thing to happen, 

I should come, as in duty bound, 
Make my very best bow, 

And offer you my sincerest apologies. 
And if you were graciously to ask me 
What you could do for me, 

I should respectfully request 

To be sent back to the office. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 
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FINANCE 


WESTRALIAN GRIEVANCES 


Investors in Westralian mining shares have had much 
cause for complaint. The fields have been exploited more 
for the benefit of unscrupulous London “rings” and in 
the interests of dishonest managers than for the benefit of 
mere shareholders. The result is the prevailing mistrust 
and lack of business. The public have seen prices 
violently fluctuating, a development not altogether to their 
profit. There has been everything to justify a statement 
of grievances. But altogether apart from troubles of this 
nature, the fields, as a whole, have two troubles of their 
own. The one, affecting the pockets of investors, is the 
Westralian dividend tax. The other is the agitation in 
favour of Separation, a matter which seriously concerns 
investors. As regards the dividend tax, a petition has 
keen presented to the Agent-General, to be forwarded to 
the Westralian Government, protesting against the im- 
position. It is a tax on profits of 5 per cent., and it is 
maintained on behalf of the petitioners, who represent 
most of the leading mines, that such a tax is unduly 
enerous. Last year as much as 42,000,000 was paid in 
dividends by the Westralian mines. The new tax means 
that, out of that sum, the Government would have claimed 
£100,000, a substantial item in the way of revenue. It is 
not disputed that the Government have spent large sums 
en the goldfields; but it is argued that, as the industry 
is Only in its infancy, it is seriously threatening the 
influx of capital into the colony to demand so heavy a 
tribute from profits. But it is merely a matter of terms. 
Those who presented the petition the other day expressed 
their willingness to submit to a tax of 2} percent. The 
grievance, in fact, did not seem so very substantial, and 
as the new tax has already become law, the Westralian 
Government may not be in any hurry to repeal it. 

But there is threatening a far greater and more wide- 
spread danger. The Governor of Western Australia is 
reported to have lost the great petition prepared on the 
goldfields in favour of Separation which was to have been 
presented to Her Majesty’s Government! If that proposal 
were carried into effect the goldfields area would become a 
separate colony. It must be admitted at the outset that the 
grievances of the fields are many. One of the chief is the 
high cost of the carriage of goods and machinery. It 
might be obviated by the construction of a railway from 
Kalgurlie to Esperance Bay, a proposal which has been 
tunder the serious consideration of the Government, but 
which will certainly tend to divert a large amount of the 
goldfields trade to South Australia. Not unnaturally, 
perhaps, seeing the vast sums spent by the Colony in the 
development of railways, the great Coolgardie water 
scheme, and other works whereby the goldfields have 
benefited, and having regard to the enormous amount of 
public debt thereby created, the Westralian Executive 
feel that they must be repaid. The right to Separation 
was specially reserved in the Constitution Act, whereby 
it was stated that a province in the Colony might ask for 
it. So far there is nothing to complain about in the 
action of the petitioners. The Westralian Government 
undoubtedly led to much of the movement in favour of 
Separation by standing aloof from the Federation pro- 
posals. This was in great measure due to the desire of 
the Government that the high tariffs should be maintained 
for some years, a reasonable cnough request seeing 
the great expense to which Westralia had been put. 
Fortunately there is a strong probability that the claims 
ef the Government are not detrimental to the possibility 
ef the inclusion of Westralia within the Federation. 
Another grievance of the goldfields, leading to this cry for 
separation, is the under-representation of the fields in the 
Westralian Legislature. This has been a bad feature, 
and one which, unfortunately, the pastoralists have been 
struggling to maintain. 
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Looked at calmly, however, the idea of a separate 
goldfields State is too ludicrous to be agreed to by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Assuming that it could be carried 
into effect, we should have the electoral power in the 
hands of the working miners, a body useful enough in 
their way, but not perhaps the people to control a Colony, 
At all events, capitalists would fight very shy of a Colony 
of the kind, and mining investors! might well look 
askance. Having nothing else to{tax, and taxation being 
necessary, the miners would be driven to taxing either 
food and apparel or the gold industry. Probably, having 
regard to their democratic nature, the miners’ government 
would prefer to tax the capitalist and the shareholders, 
and in place of the present complaint as to an 
impost on profits of 5 per cent. we might have something 
very much worse. It is more than possible too that the 
mining population, having the chief power, would 
obstinately refuse to amend the present jlaws which, by 
recognising such title, and insisting on too stringent 
labour clauses, do so much to perpetuate insecurity of 
tenure. The alluvial question is one of the chief nuisances 
of the field, but with a mining electorate pure and simple, 
the shareholders in a great company must submit without 
hope to the incursions of the alluvial digger. The main 
thing to note is that the interests of shareholders in 
Westralian companies are not identical with those who are 
favouring the Separation policy, but rather the reverse. 
The vast capital sunk in Westralia cannot be allowed to 
be the sport of a mere rabble on the fields, which is neces- 
sarily the case if the fields become a colony on their own 
account. That the goldfields have legitimate grievances 
cannot be doubted for a moment. Considering the popula- 
tion and the amount contributed as taxation, they have 
every right to ask for more consideration and greater 
representation in the Legislature. And that ultimately they 
must obtain, unless Westralia is to be stigmatised as a 
second Transvaal. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
After the Holidays 


To expect the Stock markets to be active and cheerful when 
the Easter holidays are at hand and the fortnightly settlement is 
occupying attention, is probably to expect a little too much. 
The most satisfactory feature is that when once the War Loan 
payments and the Easter holiday requirements are out of the way 
we shall have the satisfaction of seeing cheaper money. This 
should have its influence. There is a vast amount of capital 
awaiting investment, and it is quite probable that fairly brisk 
markets will be the rule after the markets reassemble at the 
beginning of the week after next. But until next Thursday, when 
the House closes until the following Tuesday, there is not much to 
be looked for. 


Mining Prospects 


Kaffirs still remain almost featureless, and show an extraordi- 
nary lack of business. In spite of it, however, prices do not give 
way to any extent, and that is the best point in favour of our con- 
tention that those who can afford to pay for shares and wait 
patiently may find this a satisfactory time to come into the market. 
There is now a more sanguine feeling in regard to the possibility 
of damage to the properties on the Rand being avoided. The 
reported recent utterances of the State Secretary on this point are 
satisfactory enough. But no business comes, and the markets 
continue dull, There is some hope for Rhodesians now that Mr. 
Rhodes has arrived, but the movement will be speculative. Asre- 
gards Kaffirs, the public will want to be convinced that the end of 
the war is in sight before they buy in any numbers. Then we may 
have a smart rally, which may put many prices to an almost pro- 
hibitive level. For the immediate future, it is unlikely that any- 
thing will be done this side the Easter holidays. Some of the 
South African diamond shares continue in evidence, and from De 
Beers downwards they seem more likely to advance than to 
recede. 


Westralians to Buy and Avoid 


In the Westralian section we hear much as to preparations for 
a forthcoming “ bear” squeeze ; but there is nothing new In that. 
It is stated that a big Adelaide syndicate, presumably working on 
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behalf of financial interests here, is at work, and that startling 
developments may be expected shortly. Too much faith should 
not be attached to these rumours. But there can be little doubt 
that there are undoubted bargains as “lock-up” purchases to be 
acquired in the market. The “boom” may not come for some 
time, for it will be necessary to remove the ill-impressions of 
market tactics formed by the public. These latter are not sur- 
prising. There are very few of the great mines which have not 
had their little scandal. The Great Boulder, with its milling 
process, and the management troubles on the Horseshoe, Lake 
View, Associated, and other properties, have been quite enough 
to make the investor very cautious. Nor can we see that much 
has been done, so far, to reassure the public. There has been 
much hurling of epithets and accusations between pot and kettle ; 
but the public are none the better off. The market remains, as before, 
under the control of “rings,” which have aroused a widespread 
feeling of mistrust as a result of their policy in the past. The 
public will not believe that the future methods will show improve- 
ment. That is a wise attitude, but since the period of depres- 
sion is the best time to buy it may not prove a profitable one. As 
is so frequently the case in dull times, “bear” raids have been 
encouraged, and these inevitably leave exaggerated pessimistic 
notions in their wake. Thus we are told solemnly that, now that the 
rich oxides are being worked out, the fields are in for a period of 
depression, simply because the sulphides cannot be worked 
profitably. 

Among the shares which seem most promising we would 
enumerate such securities of great mines as Great Boulders, 
3oulder Perseverances, Ivanhoes, South Kalgurlis, Sons of 
Gwalia, and Hannan’s Brownhills. Among more speculative and 
fower-priced shares there seems a future for such as Associated 
Northern Blocks, Boulder Main Reefs, and Hannan’s Oroyas. 
Whether, having an eye to past developments, holders should 
keep their shares on any substantial improvement is quite another 
matter. We notice Press campaigning again, or what looks very 
like it, in the case of such shares as Paringas, Brock’s Goldfields, 
North White Feathers, and Phceenix. They should be avoided. 
They may go up with the rest of the market; but, as a rule, the 
appearance of elaborate “pars” in certain of the financial and 
Sunday newspapers is pretty good evidence that the shares 
should be left alone. 


More High-yielding Industrials 


Last week we gave a selection of certain high-yielding indus- 
trials which seemed to offer good inducements to investors. 
This week we add others. The minimum interest yield is over 
5 per cent., and that nowadays is not to be sneered at. Some risk 
is, of course, incurred with a yield over that figure, but, on the 
whole, the risk seems moderate. The following table shows the 
present price of the shares, their par denomination, and the yield 
per cent. :— 


Yield 
Par per Cent. 

Value. Price. Se & 

Aérated Bread Company..........scsssssee Zoe I4f 5 8 4 
Apollinaris and Johannis Pref. ......60:0 iM aa ees 
RE UE scvccascpnvess sccntastcecnsecees S ss €0% gms 9 
Gay (Hy.) & Book Prefl, ...60....000secsceese 10 ww. 133 518 6 
Goldsbrough, Mort & Co. ‘‘A" Deb. ... 100 ... 724 5 6 6 
Weldon’s Preference.....cccrsccccsesereeeceees Sw. 48 2S 


The weak point about the first-named shares is the continual issue 
of new shares as bonuses to existing holders. It is not good 
finance. But the Company is excellently managed. The Apol- 
linaris and Johannis Company is probably over-capitalised, and 
there is a big debenture debt. But the Ordinary shares pay 
6 per cent. so that the 5 per cent. Preference at a discount 
seem a fair speculative risk. Most undoubtedly the Bovril Com- 
pany was over-capitalised, and it has a debenture indebtedness of 
£500,000. But behind the Preference there is £1,500,000 in 
Ordinary and Deferred, on which 7 and 2 per cent. respectively 
were paid last year. The Preference is covered nearly three times 
over, and just at present the Company must be doing splendidly. 
The misfortunes of Hy. Clay & Bock are over with the cessation 
of the Cuban war and the settlement of the island. The Ordinary 
have resumed the payment of dividends after the disastrous 
period, and the Preference seems a hopeful holding at present 
Prices. The great Australian firm of Goldsbrough, Mort & Co. 
must benefit in any revival of Australasian business, so that the 
“A” debentures, which now stand so much below “par,” and so 








The Midland Railway Company announce their Easter Holiday 
arrangements in regard to cheap excursion trains from London, cheap 
week-end tickets, excursions to London, and the early issue of tickets. 
Full details will be found in our advertisement columns, 
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return a high yield, must trend steadily towards that level. They 
afford a’security which-may well be looked at with some favour. 
To turn to yet another field of operations,there are Preference shares 
of Weldon’s, Limited, a newspaper publishing concern which has 
its own particular line of business, in which it has scarcely a rival. 
Considering the earning power of the Company, there is not much 
amiss in picking up a few of the Preference shares at present 
prices. 


Argentine Railway Prospects 


After the declaration of dividends is not the best time to buy 
the securities concerned, and it is not at all improbable that 
Argentine rails may, for that reason, find a lower level temporarily. 
The traffics, however, continue satisfactory, if allowance be made 
for the temporary adverse influences of the floods and the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease, and as the country is 
SO prosperous it is unlikely that a falling-off in the goods returns 
will take place. At all events, Argentine rails will not be bad 
holdings for the next year or two. Investors should not lose sight 
of the leading issues, and should buy on any set-back. Prices will 
almost undoubtedly advance, before the next dividend period comes 
round, to a level several points above that now ruling. But even 
on the basis of the present dividend distributions, the holdings are 
very good. We adopt a conservative basis in estimating the rate 
per cent. per annum for the forthcoming half-year, and, coupling 
that with the dividend just declared, we show the yield per cent. 
at the present price on what we assume will be the total return of 
the two distributions in 1900 in the case of the three leading 
securities, 


_ Last Estimate Yield 
Dividend ofnext Price per cent. 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern... 7 « Q oe 148 «£5 8 FT 
a » Rosario ... ae 4 um 6 <x ow © 6 9 
Central Argentine J we J we IG we 6 O 8 


The dividends are probably in inverse order to the value of the 
securities. 
Assurance Items 


The great Scottish offices are very great indeed. The Scottish 
Widows is well to the fore in that very select company. But, like 
most of the offices this year, the Scottish Widows reports a falling- 
off of new business, a feature for which we prepared our readers 
before the season’s reports reached flood-tide. This falling-off is 
responsible for the smaller total premium income. But the great 
feature of the Scottish Widows is its low expenditure rate, which 
is well under 10 per cent. Total claims are rather high, another 
feature in common with most other offices. Bonus prospects 
continue excellent. 

At the risk of appearing monotonous, we have to commend 
another Scottish office, the Amicable of that ilk. This office is 
one of the exceptions to the rule that last year’s new business was 
disappointing. Here, again, bonus expectations continue excellent. 
The company was fortunate in the matter of claims, and it is an 
exceptionally good interest-earner on its funds, thanks in great 
measure to the low rate of valuation. 


Notes and News 


The directors of the Peak IIill Goldfields, in their report, which has 
been forwarded to us, show a profit of £87,849 for the year. They are 
entitled to remuneration to the extent of £5,068, and have laudably 
reduced this to £2,534. The yield of the mine has been doubled during 
the year, and a new plan of working has been adopted. It is noteworthy 
that the * tailings” are not included in the assets of the Company. 

A cable received by the London office of the Mutual Life Association 
of Australasia, at 5 Lothbury, announces that at the thirty-first annual 
meeting, held in Sydney on the 2nd instant, the report, which was adopted 
by a unanimous vote, shows the following figures for last year: New 
business, £627,000 (increase of £60,000 over the previous year); new 
premiums, £34,127 ; renewal premiums, £140,517 ; total income, £233,000 
(an increase of £17,000 for the year); and accumulated funds, £1,358,000 
(being an increase of over £100,000 since 1898), Valuation report was 
also adopted, and announcement made that Bonus Certificates would be 
ready for issue at the beginning of June. 

The National Mutual Life Office has devised a convertible Partnership 
policy, whereby assurance can be so effected that on the death of a 
partner in a business his representatives may be paid out, without touching 
the firm’s working capital. 


MILLAIS’S 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 vol. gto. Two Guineas net. 





“ Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.” —Daily News. 








H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND and 37 PICCADILLY. 
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THE QUEEN—GOD BLESS HER 
AN IRISH EPISTLE 
Dublin: Wednesday. 


Ocu, Nora, it’s a greatday entirely for Ireland when the Queen is 
coming to look at the kingdom. Sure it’s more than forty years since 
she remembered us at all, at all, and it’s many things that have 
happened since then. To think of me gazing friendly in the face of 
the head of the brutal Saxons would make me ould father turn in 
his grave. Born and-bred a Fenian was he, and it’s a loving and 
dutiful son I always have been to the ould man. Had I talked of 
the Queen in a breath with blessings, why, it’s his stick would have 
been up, and me stretched‘on the ground. But times have changed, 
like what they call the fashions. Just.as the girls now want boots to 
wear near the bogs when ‘the lads {come courting, so we have to 
find new notions against the Saxons. 

It was Mr. Gladstone was the friend of Ireland. So long as he 
was agin us, why, we had rare sport. But when the ould gintleman 
woke up to find we were the most injured souls that ever paid 
taxes, or did not, why, then we had more fun going agin all his 
enemies, who had the ill-luck to be ours. But, bedad, when the 
Tories wagged the tail of power, why, there was niver a grievance 
to roll round the tongue. And now it’s the saddest injustice to 
Ireland that the few complaints we have left to us are well on the 
road to settlement ; and where is the chance of a grumble? They 
all drink whiskey friendly under Masther Redmond, and never a 
shillelagh waggling from St. Stephen’s Green to Westminster 
Bridge. The shamrock is worn by quality and Royalty, and the 
soldiers carried it on parade. Their own Mr. Kipling has writ 
what is called a sequel, to it, and the world’s going wrong, it’s 
getting so peaceable, bar a trifle of strife in South Africa, 

And to-day the Queen is joined to the Government to destroy 
us with kindness. First she sent her son, him as took his title 
from us and has waved his sword as bold as me chucking the hens 
out of the ould cabin. Now she is come herself, and it’s no one 
was more surprised than us, unless it was her Ministers. They do 
say that she has had a gown made all of shamrocks laid square 
on black velvet as soft as the grass at Killarney. Faith, it’s 
wonderful, and never the oldest woman who came from County 
Clare will ever look on the like of the old days when we could 
curse the Saxons for forgetting us. 

Well, and it’s Dublin has put on a clean face. They’ve cleaned 
up the dear city until you’d think it was half English, as begorra 
it’s like to be, with the Castle and the Jail, and the whiskey getting 
patronised by the sassiety in London. It’s flags from Kingstown 
right up to the gates of the Park. And the Union Jack flutters up 
that bold as though it knew it would have been torn down only a 
year or two back. Beside it is the Boer flag. I know that because 
I heard one of them dirthy scribblers what writes for the London 
Press a-laughing fit to split {his sides, and says he to a friend: 
“ That’s a nice sort of flag to show here,” says he, “ and it all comes 
from the Irish ignorance, which thinks the colours is pretty, and so 
has more of it than any other.” As if the ignorant gossoon did not 
know that it was our last protest against the Saxon. And more 
power to his money, for it makes us all comfortable farmers. 

Sure there’s a crowd such as we all hope to see at Heaven’s 
gate when St. Peter is calling for his own. Niver did I guess 
there were so many good folk in the land. Why, fair day at 
Killorglin ain’t within five parishes of the sight at all. And here's 
Ulster men and Munster men, all friendly like, and every man 
with his colleen, a-peeping and a-laughing, and all of one good 
mind, though ribs is shoved in ‘and the quality is of no more 
account than Patsey from the Cross Roads. 

Look at the procession coming beneath the banners and the 
wreaths of paper roses. That harp of daffodils over the City Hall 
made me proud of Erin’s token. The sign is all over the place, 
but never a man knows how to play a harp, though scores can 
strum on the fiddle. My word, them men be great. Are they 
what you call the Guards? With a fender in front and a coal- 
scuttle on the head, they be big blackguards, and no mistake. 
The like of them we don’t see each end of a week. Begorra, they 
be proud, with their feathers and red sleeves. The horses they 
ride are not our breed at all. But they are grand, all the same, 
and as proud as the men on their backs. I wonder, Nora, it they 
be the baronets and brewers as the Queen likes to honour. Big 
men and powerful; a few of the sort would win any pretty 
fight. 

It’s the weather I’ve been misdoubting, Nora. But it’s all fair 
as your own face, my dear. It would never do to look as though 
the skies were weeping for to see the Queen. They’ve told her 
many a false word about the ould country. But give it a chance, 
and it’s the best jewel in her crown that it will be. Come sunshine 
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or rain, it must be such a welcome we'll give the good lady as her 
own skirted Scotchmen never shouted to see her. 

Sure, is that her? That wee body with the bonnie rosy face 
and the glint in her eye behind her spectacles? Why, I thought 
she'd have been fine. Is it a small woman like that as has made 
all this stir these sixty years, and under such a bonnet too? Faith, 
it passes reckoning. But she do look kindly as she bows to our 
cheers. And it’s tears she is shedding behind her smiles, more 
power to her honour’s face. Ah, but Nora, it’s a shame she can’t 
see our pig. I’ll be bound she’d rather have looked at our pig than 
at all them flags on the Castle. She seems only small for all the 
fuss and all the lives that have been given for her But I’ll be 
bound she’s good—when her Ministers let her. So hooroosh for 
the Queen, and God bless her ! 


POOR LADYSMITH 


Matrit3burg: March ro, 


Poor battered plucky Ladysmith! An unkind doom in this 
big handsome world, to be closed away, walled up in that valley, 
grimly held in by the traitorous rampart hills of North Natal. 
Four months, 118 days, of arrested life, a long dreariness of 
watchful waiting, sharp endurance ; a very unaccustomed experi- 
ence in the easy freedom of the unfettered English year. 

As Hanotaux once observed, nature in South Africa has always 
seemed to revolt against the domination of man. Even in the 
late era of our man-crowded twentieth century, free-breathing, law- 
scorning South Africa chooses, with a strong and angry will, to 
resist the entrance, the would-be sway of the world-subduing 
confident Briton. Boer and Kafir she accepts indifferently: the 
African Dutch are not men of movement or intellectual mark ; in 
times of peace an inconsiderable quantity in the progress and 
intercourse of man. They are children of the wide veldt and the 
threatening hills. They have not emerged into that higher 
civilisation where man, rising above the heaviness of solely material 
conditions, enters, irrespective of hemisphere or race, into an 
earthwide brotherhood of intelligent mutual understanding. 

Yet with warring hills and surging rivers and the finest artillery 
that Europe could supply arrayed against us ; after many checks 
and sad adventures, we have “ muddled out all right” in Natal. 
British character, effecting as much perhaps as British strategy, 
has in the end overcome a formidable country and a difficult foe. 

The besieged from within and the relief force from without have 
proved themselves to be made of the real old Saxon-Keltic fighting 
stuff. Repulse and slaughter only went to rouse the regiments to 
a keener sense of the work that was before them. And these men 
who will assure you of their earnest wish to kill every Boer out of 
the land, and who will go callously to their own death, are full of 
gentle kindness. There was a group of them, rough fellows, hang- 
ing over a dying Boer lad, a mere child of thirteen or so, left lying 
in a deserted stone shed on Pieter’s Hill. One man was tenderly 
patting the boy’s head to induce him to swallow some stimulant, 
which his comrades were endeavouring with the gentlest care and 
solicitude to pour down his throat. 

In that apparently impracticable position, down in a hole, the 
Boer guns pointing in from the heights around ; pollution in the 
air, poison in the water, the daily ration an indigestible lump of 
horseflesh ; the gallant Ladysmith garrison, military and civil 
alike, never imagined surrender, and, as the months wore by, were 
literally holding on to the end. People died every day, and asa 
matter of course ; bombs exploded and they recked not of them. 
A shell would fall on to a lawn and the ladies would go on with 
their tennis. 

A rattling of shrapnel on the roof, and the lodgers scarcely 
looked up from the breakfast table. The bugle might sound to 
announce the coming missile, or the old Indian from his ridge 
give out his well-known nasal cry of “ Long Tom,” the inhabitants 
would continue to walk down the street careless of the warning 
signals of “Long Tom’s” or “Belching Billy’s” destructive 
efforts. Depression and weariness might overtake them, but want 
of heart never. Sir George White trusted his town and garrison, 
and they had a constant faith in their straight-minded, personally 
beloved general. 

But the relief must have come very near the end. Horses 
dropped dead from exhaustion, bread rations diminished to “ the 
measure of the hollow of a man’s hand,” and the captives felt that 
there was not a day’s work left inany of them. It was at last with 
silent emotion and tears that they greeted their anxiously e€x- 
pected deliverers ; the brown hearty troops come in to a little 
world of emaciated ghost-like beings. 

The victorious regiments, the “ Dubs,” the Rifle Prigades, 
Inniskillings, Connaught Rangers, &c., marching into the town 
also forbore to cheer ; for as they looked to watch their men line 
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up and could see but a company here and there, a scattered hand- 
ful of what had been, a mere remnant that remained, they had no 
heart for sound of noisy acclamation, only a deep sense of thanks- 
giving came to them that they had not failed England and Lady- 
smith in the hour of their great need. A. G. 

To be shut up in a beleaguered town and fed on homceopathic 
rations of horseflesh is, no doubt, a mirth-provoking experience, 
especially if you happen to be British and fond of a joke. And, 
of course, a beleaguered town is precisely the place in which to 
start a comic paper. Hence in November last, Ladysmith began 
to be illuminated by irregular issues of a journal named the Lady- 
smith Lyre. The first four numbers, dated respectively No- 
vember 27, November 30, December 5, and December 15, have 
been reprinted in this country, and, on the whole, they strike us as 
being quite as funny as Pusch. Omar “under the River Bank,” 
for example, might have been written by Mr. Seaman :— 


“ A pipe of Boer tobacco ‘neath the blue, 
A tin of meat, a bottle, and a few 
Choice magazines, like Harmsworth's or the Strand— 
I sometimes think war has its blessings too. 


So when the peace shall find me safe and well, 

‘Twill be a further joy each night to tell 

How many a bullet nearly touched the spot— 

And, in my window, place an empty shell.” 

And here is an “intercepted letter” :— 

My dear ol’ gal,— 

This ’ere Ladysmith is horful. We sits, and sits, and sits, 
and don’t do nothink. Rations is short, taters is off, and 
butter is off. We only get dubbin, and the shells from 
them bloomin’ guns is a fair snorter. To ’ear ’em ’um do 
make you sit up, it do. Anyhow I ain’t in Pretoria yet, like 
some I know on. ’Ope this finds you as it leave me, your 
affectionate BILL, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 

70 the Editor of Tuk OvrLook 

EVERY Englishman who loves and respects his Queen must read 
with profound satisfaction the announcement that “His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans has bought himself a property in 
Hungary, where he intends to reside in the future, as he finds the 
English climate does not suit him.” Only a short time ago the 
Duke du Luynes wrote to the Royal Pretender informing him that 
he was compelled to send in his resignation of the sinecure he held 
in His Royal Highness’s Household, giving as his reasons for 
doing so the two letters of congratulation which the Duke of Orleans 
had seen fit to address to the perpetrators of the caricatures of Her 
Majesty published in Ze Aire newspaper. Whilst congratulating 
the Duke du Luynes on the courage he has displayed, we should 
congratulate ourselves most heartily on the decision of the Duke 
to quit this country for a more suitable climate. 

Whilst admitting with regret that numbers of French peop!e 

ave shown themselves hostile to this country through the medium 
ofa subsidised and ill-regulated press which in no way reflects 
the admirable tenour of the Government towards us, there can be 
no excuse for the petulant and gross insults offered the Queen, and 
through her the nation, by the Duke of Orleans. As a matter of 
fact, no expression of gratitude, sympathy, or respect towards our 
revered monarch would be adequate to repay, neither could the 
House of Orleans ever repay, the great courtesy and kindness which 
they have invariably received whilst exiled in this country. 1848 
Was not the first time we stretched out a friendly hand of 
welcome to the unfortunate members of the Royal House of France. 
The Queen had little enough reason on that particular occasion to 
desire to give an asylum to the ex-Citizen-monarch, owing to the 
treatment she had received at his hands over the question of the 
Spanish marriages ; but, putting politics aside, Her Majesty invited 
Louis Philippe, with his wife and family, to come and make a 
home in England. Everyone knows how gratefully her offer was 
accepted, how a Crown residence was placed at the King’s disposal 
for his life, how every respect was shown to his person, and how 
his family was received everywhere with that generous hospitality 
which is characteristic of Englishmen. Unlike the Prince Imperial, 
Who died serving the Queen, no member of the House of Orleans 
¢ver did anything either privately or publicly to show that he was 
i any way grateful to the Queen, who had not only given him an 
asylum when he needed it, but a home where he was treated as a 
compatriot and friend, and not as a stranger and a parasite. 
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It is sad to reflect that after fifty-two years the recognised 
head of what was once a great family should, by way of showing 
his gratitude, publicly and without provocation insult the Queen. 
It is, I say, a good thing that the Duke of Orleans has decided to 
live in Hungary for the future: he might otherwise learn how an 
Englishman treats a dog which bites the hand held out to caress it. 

R?. 

[We regret to be compelled to hold over other corre- 

spondence.—ED. ] 


OUR FRIENDS THE AMERICANS 
Texas: February 11, 1900 

DEAR M ,—Your letter of the 2oth ult. is to hand two days 
ago. ... So youare still with the ’s, but not in sympathy 
with them. I can well understand that even as to the present war you 
do not agree, as the ——’s are German, and all the Germans, if we 
are to believe their papers, are anti- British. 

We have lots of that anti-British fzeling in this country, and I 
cannot help wondering at it. The Irish, French and Germans are 
very bitter, while the mass of American born are very poorly 
informed about anything outside of the United States. They take 
their cue from their school-book histories, and about the only 
histories they ever read are still fighting the Revolutionary war 
over again. There is also a commercial rivalry at the bottom of 
it all in the case of both Germany and the United States that 
makes them enemies of Britain and her Colonies, and hopeful 
that if any great misfortune happened to her it would result in 
their commercial and political advantage. 

That the British will ever receive any real support or backing 
from this country in return for any concessions she may give us, I 
do not believe. The party that would be disposed to do so, if in 
power, would be compelled to hold back for fear of the loss of the 
Irish and Dutch vote, while it would not attract enough of the 
American-born vote to compensate the loss; and reckless politi- 
cians will always be on hand to exploit that vote for their own 
advantage, regardless of how it may reflect on the country’s 
honour, and ignorant or indifferent as to the dire consequences of 
their action. As an instance, here is W. J. Bryan, who will be the 
candidate and nominee of one of the great political parties of the 
country for President of the United States. He is going around 
making pro-Boer speeches and political capital against the British ; 
and if elected he may find himself in the very serious position of 
being required to make his sentiments good, and antagonise 
a powerful nation with whom we have no quarrel. It is dis- 
gusting..... Yours as always, 
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PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 


VI—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


OvtTsIDE the Cathedral church of St. Paul at half-past six 
o’clock on Tuesday evening last there was something of 
a crowd. Roughly speaking, it was a crowd of young 
men and maidens—particularly maidens—leavened by a 
large leaven of ‘‘ Misses,” and sprinkled, not illiberally, 
with middle-aged parental persons. For some reason or 
other, the! greater portion of it wore in girdle or button- 
hole, as the case might} be, a drooping daffadowndilly. 
For reasons more readily to be appreciated, the greater 
portion of it bore in its hand a ticket of unpocketable 
dimensions andfdelicate hue, which ticket was to ensure 
access to that evening’s service by the ‘‘ North,” ‘‘ South,” 
** West,” or other door. And, on the whole, it struck me 
as a slightly eager and fussy crowd, imbued with an 
obvious anxiety to obtain ‘‘a good seat,” and disposed to 
move heaven and earth in the attainment of its object. 

For my own part, being ticketless, I repaired softly to 
the ‘‘South” door and parleyed with the custodians 
thereof, who were kind enough, under the circumstances, 
to admit me, and handed me on to a lay official, who in due 
time found me a chair beneath the pulpit, one of several 
set aside for members of my unfortunate profession. For 
next door neighbours, as it were, I had a little knot of 
very charming lady journalists—one of whom announced 
herself, in rather impressive tones, as ‘The Wife of the 
Editor of So-and-So”’—also a chubby young male reporter, 
and a couple ‘of elder male reporters with beards. The 
occasion of our assemblage, be it noted, was a ‘‘ Jubilee” 
service ‘‘in commemoration of the founder and benefactors 
of the Frances Mary Buss Schools, founded fourth of April, 
1850, and of thanksgiving for all benefits to the education 
of women during the half-century, 1850-1900.” The 
Bishop of London ‘would read the commemoration, and 
the Archbishop of,Canterbury would preach. 

So far as I was able to judge, the Cathedral was full. 
The long ranges of seats under the dome appeared to be 
wholly occupied by Frances Mary Bussites, a rosebud 
congregation of femininity, beginning with all sorts and 
conditions of smallsters and running into grown women. 
Behind, and extending right back to the West door, sate 
the general public, attracted thither no doubt by the 
chance of hearing the Archbishop. 

During the time of waiting I had leisure to observe 
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that over the pulpit there swung an extraordinarily pon- 
derous sounding-board ; that the vergers were each armed 
with a silver baton or rod of office, which they carried in 
pretty much the same manner as an infantryman carries 
his rifle on sentry-go; and that the Cathedral was not by 
any means too well lighted. In a little while the organist 
gave us his voluntary, after which we sang the opening 
hymn, ‘‘ All people that on earth do dwell.” Then the 
choir gates were opened, and a procession, headed by a hun- 
dred or so lady graduates educated at the Frances Mary 
Buss schools, came up the central aisle. Representatives 
of various educational bodies, colleges, City companies, 
and the like followed ; the Cathedral choir, sundry Church 
dignitaries, the Bishop of London—before whom was. 
carried the pastoral staff—and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury bringing up the rear. The Archbishop took the end 
stall on the north side of the choir, and the Bishop of 
London the stall opposite. In addition to the commemo- 
ration, which was said by the Bishop of London, the ser- 
vice included two thanksgivings, Psalms xxiv., cxxvi., and 
ci., the Magnificat, and an anthem. The Lesson, Proverbs 
xxxi. 10-31, was read by Dr. Butler, the Master of Trinity, 
who is an excellent reader, and rendered Solomon’s appre- 
ciation of ‘‘a virtuous woman” in very impressive style. 
At the close of the anthem the Archbishop of Canterbury 
walked into the pulpit to deliver his sermon. Despite 
his great age—he will be eighty next November— 
Dr. Temple is still erect and apparently vigorous. 
His voice is firm and fairly powerful, his hair not 
yet more than slightly grey, and he does not wear 
spectacles. He chose for his text the first verse of the 
Lesson, ‘‘ Who shall find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies.” As an orator his Grace scarcely 
shines, though he preaches quite as well as the majority of 
his bishops. On the other hand, his discourse was filled 
with pith and matter, closely reasoned, benign in intention, 
and admirably adapted to the special congregation before 
him. It was largely a discourse on the true bearing of 
education for women. If woman was to be educated as 
she should be, there was no faculty she possessed, there 
was no impulse, no quickness of wit, no insight into 
questions of right and wrong, no delicacy of conscience 
which did not demand to be cultivated to the very highest 
point. She should be developed into a real woman just as 
man should be developed into a real man. She should 
render all the duties which she owed to her place in God's 
system, and she would render those duties far more 
efficiently if that within her were so cultivated as to put 
her own faculties at her own disposal; so that there was 
nothing woman ought not to learn if she had the oppor- 
tunity. She differed from man, her powers were 
different ; in many ways her education must diverge from 
that of man, but whatever power she possessed needed 
cultivation, and needed cultivation to the very utmost. 
No mistake was greater than that of those who looked 
to what woman’s duties were likely to be, instead of to what 
was in her to be cultivated. No doubt her education had 
been held back because man had not seen what woman 
was capable of being and doing. No doubt it had been 
held back while the education of man had been main- 
tained, but as time went on her place would be reckoned 
as it ought to be reckoned, and her treatment would be 
made suitable to her place. We should thank God that 
already we were beginning to see more clearly than before 
how women should be dealt with, for when we knew that 
the happiness of life depended upon it, not only the happi- 
ness of life, but the purity, the refinement, the nice sense 
of duty, the sweet example, these things were, indeed, 
above rubies. And by making woman such as God, in 
giving her her nature and her powers, evidently intended 
her to be, she would be found fitted for the purpose of her 
creation and destiny, and a blessing to the whole of the 
human race. 

A hymn and the Benediction brought the service to an 
end. 
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YSAYE IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


Lonpon has heard the last of Mr. Ysaye as leader of 
chamber music for the present. Last Monday’s Popular 
Concert brought his season’s engagement with Mr. 
Chappell to a close, and amateurs must await his reap- 
pearance next season at the head of his own quartet from 
Brussels. We need not tell our readers with what satis- 
faction we record the engagement of this quartet for a 
series of twenty concerts. The venture is a plucky one, 
since the outlay involved can hardly be light, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Chappell will have no reason to regret his 
faith in a public who have supported him none too liberally 
in the recent past. 

The disadvantages under which Mr. Ysaye has laboured 
this season have been manifest enough. Condemned to 
play with companions unaccustomed to his ways—and 
mostly accustomed, be it added, to ways vastly different— 
he was hardly likely to do himself full justice, and perhaps 
he has been somewhat misjudged in consequence. Yet 
such playing as was to be heard in the performance of 
Schubert’s D minor Quartet, which he led at last Monday’s 
concert, has not been heard since Joachim was amongst 
us at the zenith of his powers. Perhaps it was the work, 
perhaps the farewell character of the concert, perhaps the 
two combined ; enough that Ysaye played as even he has 
seldom played, so that, with the aid of those admirable 
artists, Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig, a 
performance of hardly surpassable excellence resulted. 

As to Ysaye’s own playing it showed astonishing fire, 
sweetness, and poignancy. One thought of Andrea del 
Sarto’s words— 


I do what many dream of all their lives— 
Dream? Strive to do, and agonise to do, 
And fai! in doing. 


Such is his mastery of his instrument that infallibly, 
and seemingly without the smallest effort, he accomplishes 
what others strive for in vain. And this wonderful 
technique is allied with an artistic temperament in all 
respects worthy of the means at its command. Of course 
some will tell you that they prefer the ‘‘ Joachim reading,” 
that Ysaye’s is too emotional for their liking, and the rest. 
But many artists, many readings. The Ysaye reading of 
Schubert’s D minor Quartet is not Joachim’s reading ; but 
it is not necessarily any the worse on this account. 
Enough that each is in its way incomparable. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


‘“‘THE MAN OF FORTY’’—‘' ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA ”’—‘‘ THE RIVALS” 


StrRENvuoUs people are busy analysing Mr. Walter Frith’s 
new play at the St. James’s, but there are plays which are 
extra-critical, as there are situations known to the public 
which are extra-legal. Mr. Frith has given us precisely 
what we wanted, and all, no doubt, that he meant us to 
have. He has known how to grip his audience and greatly 
to divert it. His story is vastly pleasant and ingenious. 
Solemnly examine its serious interest, even without a 
microscope, and you may be revolted, like enough, by the 
improbabilities. The long arm of coincidence, one must 
own, is very long and even somewhat ‘‘steep.” People 
turn up from the Cape or elsewhere at moments the most 
unexpected, and for any one else than Mr. Frith the most 
inconvenient. Thus Mr. Lee Fanshaw, the rich delightful 
‘*man of forty,” is discovered in his house in Grosvenor 
Square. He engages an old friend as his private secre- 
tary ; he receives a visit from the lady whom he desires to 
marry. The secretary has a disgusting brother, the lady 
has an abominable husband—the solitary barrier to Mr. 
Lee Fanshaw’s marrying her. Unknown to either of them, 
the secretary’s brother and the lady’s husband are identical. 
Nay, when Mr. Fanshaw's daughter returns from South 
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Africa and brings a friend of the Cape Mail, to whom she 
is losing her virgin heart, to meet her father, that base 
and detrimental person proves to be the unsatisfactory 
brother and more unsatisfactory husband. So you have 
Mr. Roger Dunster, the secretary, and Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Dunster all packed in Mr. Fanshaw’s house together. It 
was bad enough that Lewis Dunster and Mr. Fanshaw’s 
daughter should have foregathered under Table Mountain. 
There are other coincidences by which an ungenerous re- 
viewer desirous solely of copy might eke out his article. 
Can it be that Mr. Frith has fallen upon a crowded week ? 

As for the herrings drawn across our track, of them 
there is enough and to spare. What hath Miss Vachelt 
the lady journalist to make in the matter save to inform 
the audience upon the situation? and what about Mr. 
Roger Dunster’s widow whom he desires to marry, and 
Mr. Barker, M.P., and the delightful Algie Portman? 
They have as much to do with the dénowement as Mr. 
Cronje, of St. Helena. The drama, as we know, is 
‘the art of preparation.” Mr. Frith is, perhaps, too 
obviously indifferent to the rules of the game, to the 
elements of technique. The more credit to him that the 
defects of this ‘‘ Man of Forty” detract so very slightly 
from its pleasant qualities. Mr. Harry Irving, doubling 
the parts of Roger and Lewis Dunster with amazing 
cleverness, made Roger the dour and faithful such a 
sympathetic being that one was distressed at hearing no 
further of his love affair. Mrs. Portman and her Algie, 
and Mr. Barker, M.P.—why do we not see more of 
them, the latter quite gratuitously intruded? And, to 
take last a far more glaring instance, what is the object of 
the making two Dromios of the brothers Dunster? It 
matters not. The wise embrace these episodes as they come, 
and are refreshed. The characters of Lee Fanshaw and 
his daughter are eminently pleasing and delightfully played 
by Mr. Alexander and Miss Fay Davis. There is pathetic 
moment in their relations when Miss Davis lays a spell of 
stillness on the house. Miss Granville’s Mrs. Portman, 
Mr. Aubrey Smith, as Mrs. Portman’s husband, could not 
be better types, nor could Mr. Alfred Bonnin as Mr. 
Barker, the impossible M.P. We recognise all these and 
the admirable cleverness of the acting. All round a pretty 
entertainment, although in its incidentals is our pleasure. 

At the Lyceum Mr. Benson has followed ‘‘ Richard II.” 
with an agreeable production of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” suc- 
ceeded in its turn by ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” It was 
not in human nature that Mr. and Mrs. Benson should 
resign from the leading parts in which they have been 
approved elsewhere. But temperament is temperament, 
and the physical endowment which made Mr. Benson so 
admirable a Richard foredoomed his Antony. Nothing 
could be more conscientious than Mr. Benson’s per- 
formance nor than Mrs. Benson’s. Ina cycle of Shake- 
speare ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” was inevitable, but this 
has been the least interesting of the series. We look 
forward to the ‘‘ Tempest” and the rest, and hope that 
Mr. Benson will one day overcome his selflessness, and 
give us ‘‘ Richard II.” for months. 

At the Haymarket another and a delightful rendering 
of ‘*The Rivals.” With Mr. Sydney Valentine as Sir 
Anthony, Mr. Beveridge as Sir Lucius, Miss Emery’s 
Lydia Languish and Mrs. Calvert’s Mrs. Malaprop—in 
Mrs. Calvert’s manner—Miss Beatrice Farrar for May, 
and Miss Lily Hanbury taking Julia seriously, what more 
could you wish? The Haymarket ‘ Rivals” “‘ blots the 
time past (more or less), shames (very probably) the time 
to come.” ¥. B. 





Grace for a Little Child 


HERE a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand ; 

Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat and on us all.— Herrick. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


And in the name of the earliest Springtime was an echo 
of the syllables of her name. 


How long is wintry Time 
His fortress keeping, 

Where lies the innocent Prime, 
A prisoner sleeping ? 


When will Apollo break 
The spell around her, 

And her sweet eyes awake 
Where love has found her? 


When will the thorn-tree bare 
Adorn her story, 

And fill the fragrant air 
With bridal glory ? 


The golden crocus burns, 
Through snowflakes gleaming : 

Dear Spring, in sleeping, turns, 
And smiles in dreaming. 


To her soft, drowsy sigh 
The leaf buds listen, 

And, where the sunbeams lie, 
The dewdrops glisten. 


Birds sing above her bed, 
Their festa keeping : 
They know she is not dead, 
But only sleeping ! 
A. MATHESON. 


APPERTAINING TO CYRIL 


SCENE: A large double-windowed room in Ffennell House, which, 
in consequence of the smell of tobacco, the boxes of cigarettes, 
the Pink’ Un, and the sporting pictures, may be Lapy CyRIL 
FFENNELL’S bedroom. The presence, in a distant corner, of 
a bed, and of Lapy Cyrit herself in a costume not yet 
generally worn in the more populous portions of houses, con- 
verts a supposition into a fact. 

Standing by LADy CyRIL, in the full view of herself in 
the pier-glass, is Miss BILLY STULPNAGEL, dressed in an 
utter absence of seams, with something which resembles 
either a bird’s-nest or a mildewed wedding-cake on her 
“‘ daring” head. 

In the air there is, besides tobacco smoke, the vibration of 
suppressed excitement. There is also the sound, which 


creeps under the dressing-room door, of rather a large male 
adult in a bath. 


BILLY (watching the different movements of her lips and eyes 
in the glass with mild admiration). My dear Squirry-gel, give me 
the wire. If your nerves are so jim-jammy as all that, I’ll open it 
for you. 

Lapy C. F. (turning the telegram slowly over and over, and 
breathing quickly), Oh, no, thanks. My nerves are very firm— 
quite hard-boiled—only . . . don’t you know, half the fun about 
telegrams is... is wondering where they come from—don’t 
you think? 

BILLY (émpatiently, though carefully, practising a benign ex- 
pression). It never struck me. However, let’s have shots at it. 
I guess it’s a racing wire. ‘‘ Mimosa’s” won. 

Lapy C. F. No, it . . . it doesn’t fee/ like that. 

BILLY (¢rying a second expression). Well, then, “ Mimosa’s” 
lost. 

Lapy C. F. No, it doesn’t feel like that either. 

BILLY. Well, then, Cyril’s old aunt, with all that money, has 
cackled Adsum, and at last fallen off her perch. 

Lapy C. F. (an expression of “ no-such-luck” disappearing from 
her eyes with the suddenness of the flick-off of an electric adver- 
disement). Squirrel’s old aunt, my dear Billy, is one of those women 
who never fall. I believe, originally, she bird-limed herself to life. 
It doesn’t feel like that in the least. 

BILLY (trying a fourth expression, as she taps her foot). Well, 
then, Reggie’s made a bit in the City, and wants to stand you a 
theatre, and supper at the Carlton. 
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Lavy C. F (prophetically). No, there’s no feel of that about 
it, 1 can assure you. 

BILLY (strugeling with a tenth expression and a great desire 
to scream). Well, then, Reggie wants to borrow a bit with which 
to stand someone else a theatre and supper. 

Lapy C. F. I only wish he did. I’d send a special messenger 
to him with fifty pounds without a groan if he only did. 1 tell 
you I don’t in the least like the feel of this horrible wire. 

BILLY (staring at her best friend for a moment in amazement, 
and then, with a sudden inspiration, looking at the telegram). Oh, 
you very silly little female Squirrel! That’s not a cable from 
Mafeking. It’s got an ordinary red cover. 

Lapy C. F. (suddenly sitting down and letting go a trembling 
sigh of intense relief). So it has. What an idiot I was not to 
notice it at first! ... Not, Billy darling (with a@ careless little 
laugh, wonderfully well done—considering), that I ever thought it 


felt as though it came from dear old... Mafeking. Oh, dear 
no! What made you say such a funny thing? I was afraid 


perhaps it was...er... or perhaps it might be from. . . er 

. or something of that kind, don’t you know? Oh, I hate 
you when you laugh like that. It sounds like the chuckle of 
that wretched little imp who grows larger and larger in dreams 
when he just gets all his nails into your throat and is choking 
you—and then you wake. Don’t you know? Besides, it shows 
a whole lot of your stopping. Open the telegram, will you, 
darling ? 

BILLY (with an expression which comes quite naturally with- 
out any practice whatever). Give it tomethen. You certainly 
can be a most trying person when you like. You work one up to 
the attic of expectation, and then . . . (ofening the telegram). Oh, 
Christmas ! 

Lapy C. F. (gasping). What is it—oh, what is it? 

BILLY (waving the telegram above her head and dancing about 
with the heavy lightness of a little hill) Guess, guess! 

Lapy C. F. (¢rrttably). No, I won't guess. I hate guessing. 
You know how I absolutely loathe being kept in suspense about a 
telegram. 

BILLY (resting out of breath). Listen. “Bring Billy and 
your husband to dinner to-night, eight-thirty. Got motley lot un- 
employed mummers coming. Great sport. Won't take No. Molly 
Shropshire.” 

Lapy C. F. (intensely excited). Oh, how lovely! I love actors. 
What a dream of a joke ! 

BILLY. Yes, but you know how Cyril is down on those kind of 
people. He'll never let us go. 

Lapy C. F. Won’t he? What’ll you bet ? 

BILLy. A thousand pounds to a ship’s biscuit. 

Lapy C. F. Done with you. Go and dress; put on your 
smartest but one things, and be ready to leave by ten minutes past 
eight. 

BILLY. But I don’t want the fag of putting it all on, and then 
having Cyril forbid us to go. 

Lapy C. F. You leave Cyril to me. I know exactly how to 
get him to go. I shall treat him as always do. Get hold of him 
and pull him carefully away from the place I want him to take us 
to. Cut! 

[Billy dashes, mountainously, out of the room, banging the 
door behind her. 

Lapy C. F. (40 her maid, an elderly and d’screet spinster much 
admired in the kitchen for her rendering of the “ Absent-Minded 
Beggar”). Now, Bates, quick. Put out my last but one, with the 
handful of blouse. Get my diamonds ready, and be ready to dress 
my head the instant I come back. I will do my face to-night 
myself, because as they will all be artists at dinner, | must be “on 
the line” at any price. (Gorge briskly and with delightful con- 
fidence to the dressing-room.) Squirrel, darling ! 

Lorp C. F. (within). Hello! 

Lapy C F. May I come? 

Lorp C, F. What is it? Yes, come on. 

Lapy C. F. (entering, and speaking with very well-done irri- 
tation). Oh, Squirrel, such a nuisance! I’ve just hid the most 
awfully annoying telegram from Molly Shropshire. What does 
she take us for, I wonder ? 

Lorp C. F. What’s the row? Hope to goodness she doesn’t 
want us to dine with her in her usual sudden way. Because 
nothing on earth shall make me go. 

Lapy C. F. That’s just what she does want. And to meet a 
“motley lot of unemployed mummers” at eight-thirty 

Lorp C F. Actors! Good heavens ! 

Lapy C. F. Great sport she calls it, with that dreadful flippancy 
of hers. For my part, I think it’s very unfair to those kind of 
people to be taken up by a woman like the Duchess of Shropshire. 
They get things to eat which they have never eaten before, and 
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of course they don’t in the least know how they should be eaten, 
and that makes the servants laugh at them, poor things ! 

Lorp C. F. Let me have a look at the telegram. 

Lapy C. F. (giving it to him). Someone ought to speak to 
Molly Shropshire. 

Lorp C. F. Um. Rummy wire. 
we hadn’t better face it this once. 
woman. 

Lapy C. F. But I’ve wired to say it’s quite impossible ! 

Lorp C. F. You’ve wired? 

Lapy C. F. (é# for a penny, in for a pound). Certainly I 
have. A most unqualified No, Why, what on earth would you 
have me do? 

LorpD C., F. I think you might have consulted me first. How 
did you know that I shouldn't want to go? 

Lapy C. F. (Adding a rising triumph). Want to go? You? 
My darling Squirrel, what can you be thinking about? I knew 
your adamant prejudice against professionals, and considered it 
quite waste of time to ask you. 

Lorn C., F. (annoyed at not being consulted). Prejudice ought 
not to be encouraged. I’ve been told that actors are often very 
kind to their mothers. Then, too, it’s unfair on Molly to leave 
her in the cart, Shropshire being away, and all that. 

Lavy C. F. (with petulance perfected by many similar en- 
counters). You may go, Squirrel. You are your own master. 
Perhaps you like the notion of sitting next to a lady with untidy 
hair who will splash her soup over you. For my part I absolutely 
decline to be taken in to dinner by some person with a dirty shirt 
front, hair like musty seaweed, which hangs in festoons over the 
collar of his coat, who says “ Reely, me laidy,” and tells me his 
father was a parson when all the world knows that he was a 
tailor ! ; 

Lorp C. F. My dear girl, one has to give a certain poetical 
license to people who live by their wits. I think, if you don’t 
mind, I must ask you to be good enough to go with me. 

Lapy C. F. (dotling with suppressed satisfaction). 
about my telegram ? 

LorpD C. F. Oh, countermand it. 
have sent it out yet. 

Lapy C. F. (restraining a longing to hug him, and covering 
her joy with the smug cloak of martyrdom). Nery well, Squirrel. 
I will go with you. But please be good enough to remember, if 
any unpleasant accident occurs, that I went totally against my 
will, 


I’m not altogether sure that 
Don’t want to offend the little 


3ut what 


They are certain not to 


[With the stately and graceful dignity of a provincial 
Mayor, she leaves the room, shuts the door carefully, 
breaks out into three whispered cheers, and flies to 
Bates. 

Lapy C. F. Bates, here’s my head. I'll have it 4 la Russe. 
You know—waterfall at the back, flap down over my right eye, 
flipped in two fat flippers over my left ear, and brought to bay on 
the pole with everything you can collect—which matches. First, 
hand me the speaking-tube to Miss Stulpnagel’s room. 

BATES. Yes, madam (she hands 7¢). 

Lapy C. F. (speaking up the tube through a cascade of excited 
chuckles). Billy, get’em all on, darling. 1’ve pulled him with the 
usual success, and he insists on going in the opposite direction. 
Never you say again that I don’t know the ways of men. 

CosMO HAMILTON. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
Liverpool 
“ THE Grand National is the liqueur which winds up the feast of 
Hunt events,” said a racing man, who was also a gourmet, to me 
at Aintree as we watched the parade before the Blue Riband of 
the chase from a capital point of vantage. 

“This one will be a bumper, judging from the field,” I re- 
marked with all the oracular knowledge I could muster. I culti- 
vate a nice little habit of seeming to understand what I am talking 
about. It not only cloaks a rugged amount of ignorance, but also 
agreeably pleases men. Women never like one of their own sex 
when she is at her best. I never am quite sure I am thoroughly 
successful until I hear my greatest friend sniff at me. Then, in 
racing parlance, I know I am in my stride. 

I suppose I ought to explain why I am at Aintree. Last week 
I discovered it was Lent. I am aware the discovery was belated ; 
but it was sufficiently premature for me. Just as I was getting 
seasonably depressed—I had been to a ballad concert, a family 
dinner, and a lecture on Problems of the Far East—I received a 
delightful invitation to stay with the Shattingers for the Grand 
National. I wired to Carlton to come down from Sutherland and 
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meet me in Liverpool. Of course he grumbled, and said he left 
the best salmon on the river. I know that salmon. But as he 
killed eleven in three days he only grumbled enough to prove he 
was a man. 

Liverpool is a highly respectable town, interested chiefly, appa- 
rently, in shipping. All the streets seem to lead to quays, and they 
have the air of bustle associated with the middle-class business of 
making money commercially. Liverpool is so respectable that I 
trust it is in the main honest. I am sure all the women read the 
current prices, and I am convinced they dress according to the 
fashion plates. I never knew who did before. Nobody apparently 
cared for the historical race meeting. Indeed, I dare say had some 
of the solemn-looking men about the streets known of it, they 
would have held an anti-racing meeting. It is so demoralising for 
your clerks to gamble on the Turf, and diverts their minds from 
attending to your own gamble on cargoes. 

However, later on we found thousands of rattling sportsmen on 
the course. Leslie Shattinger was at Eton with Carlton. He has 
money packed in bales of cotton or realised from former bales. He 
married Lady Esther Irwin, whose father was a Cabinet Minister 
in the days when the Peerage consisted of unadulterated blue 
blood and ornamental poverty. He filled many political posts so 
honourably that no one could ever remember what he had done 
when he died. 

Our house-party was sufficiently lively, containing as it did 
three grass widows, who, in the absence of any news from the 
front, permitted themselves to lapse into temporary frivolity. 
One of them drew a nice distinction when she said she could not 
think of going to a subscription ball she was asked to patronise, 
owing to her anxiety on dear Dicky’s behalf. It was a good way 
of saving a couple of guineas, and will not prevent her attending 
any private ones she may come across. We played Bridge every 
night after dinner in a business-like style. 

On Friday we drove over comfortably to Aintree, which, by 
the way, is called the missionary course, because the preaching of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey so affected the wealthy Mr. Edward 
Studd that he retired from the Turf after his horse Salamander won 
the Grand National at goto 1. I could not myself have chosen a 
more auspicious moment to retire. 

The crowd was enormous. Every second person carried a 
green flag, and everybody cheered the Prince. All Lord Derby’s 
house-party were members of the Prince’s racing set. Carlton 
and I shared with the Lord Mayor of Liverpool and the trainer 
the distinction of being summoned to the Royal box. The Prince 
was charming as usual; but I thought for so experienced an 
owner he seemed rather nervous over the Grand National. Even 
the ovation over his Derby was beaten when he led in the winner. 
Never before had the Liverpudlians had a chance of displaying 
such racing loyalty, and they cheered till they were breathless, 
Such a happy omen for the Queen’s visit to Ireland, for Ambush II. 
was born, bred, and trained in the Emerald Isle, and the Prince 
only gave five hundred for him. That is the sort of luck which 
sends poor men to the Turf. If Carlton takes seriously to it, as 
he is threatening to do, my troubles will begin. Owning horses 
for other people to back only means an income for one’s trainer, 
and needs a deep pocket to afford it. My own betting is con- 
ducted on a system. When I win I pay my dressmaker, when I 
lose I order a new frock to console myself and keep her quiet. 
Tradesmen rarely dun so long as you continue to owe with dis- 
cretion and recommend your friends. 

Now the flat season is opening Carlton and I will do our 
periodical jaunts to Sandown and Kempton. We both like to 
race in a practical fashion—he in a billycock and a long coat, I in 
a tweed coat and skirt. Both of us detest the folly of turning 
race meetings into a/ fresco picnics. Girls in muslin frocks, who 
bet in pairs of gloves, and will turn away from an exciting finish 
to look at the toilette of an actress, are my pet aversion. Women 
who go to races dressed as though they were attending a garden- 
party may please themselves, but they distress sportsmen and are 
in the way of other people. Those are the silly women who get 
in a mess when they plunge and are afraid to ask their husbands 
to settle up for them. Then comes the wealthy friend and the 
beginning of a scandal which ages the woman and is as un- 
comfortable as it is discreditable. 

The day a wife dare not go to her husband when she is in debt 
has not dawned for me, and I hope it never will. So Vive le sport / 
and Vive l'Jrlande/ if | may be permitted to utter in such an un- 
popular language the epilogue of my trip to Aintree. 

Now I am off to Dublin to see the Queen enter the most 
exuberantly loyal capital in all her Empire. 

Why expect another to keep our secret if we have not been able 
to keep it ourselves ? 
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IN PASSING 


LorD CADOGAN is emphatically the most popular Viceroy Ireland 
has ever had, and he is doing his utmost to render his term of 
office memorable, both socially and otherwise. Until a year ago 
he was so juvenile in appearance that he used to relate with glee 
how at a ball someone had asked him where his father was, taking 
him for his own son. A private sorrow severely tried him last 
spring, and though-he never suffered it to interfere with his duties, 
the strain told on his slight physique. The King, as he is always 
called in Ireland, enjoys Punchestown and the annual festival at 
Balls Bridge, and he is what the Irish always love—a good judge 
of a horse. 


Lady Cadogan has supported her husband with unwearied 
enthusiasm. Not only has she encouraged every Irish industry, 
but she spends hundreds a year on Irish lace, and has interested 
herself in every benevolent work. The daughter of the late Lord 
Craven, and a superb hostess, the house parties at the Viceregal 
Lodge have brought to Dublin people of social smartness in 
London who were apt to regard Ireland as an unexplored country, 
given over to moonlighters and sedition. In the privacy of their 
imtimate set, Lord and Lady Cadogan encourage the wildest fun, 
and all sorts of practical jokes are carried on with a zest that would 
surprise the matrons of Dublin’s fair city. 


Lord Plunket, as private secretary to Lord Cadogan, will have 
a great deal of responsibility in connection with the Queen’s visit 
to Ireland. He isthe son of the famous Primate of Dublin, and 
embarked in diplomacy with such astuteness that he married the 
youngest daughter of Lord Dufferin. On his mother’s side, he is 
nephew of Lord Ardilaun and Lord Iveagh. He has speculated 
in property near Bray, and thus far has not made his fortune. His 
brother is a notable Dublin curate, but is not such a favourite 
socially. Lord and Lady Plunket are immensely liked, and left 
“London owing to the increasing size of their young family. 


The Queen has reached Ireland in safety and comfort, and 
Admiral Fullerton 4s to be congratulated on his prescience and 
good fortune. The captain of the Royal yacht is supposed to 
enjoy a comfortable sinecure; but that is a popular delusion. 
Admiral Fullerton attained flag rank more than seven years ago ; 
but as he is still employed as a captain, though drawing the pay 
of his rank, he cannot hoist his flag in a fleet, as he is barred by 
the seven years’ rule. Nor does he enjoy the retinue or perquisites 
of a full-pay admiral. He is merely an admiral performing 
captain’s duties, and the only satisfaction he obtains from being in 
command of the Queen’s yacht is that he is never on half-pay. 
Now, the Queen is not a good sailor, and trusts implicitly to the 
advice of Admiral Fullerton. Should he make a wrong forecast 
of the weather, he would displease the Queen ; but in his long 
experience he has never made a wrong calculation. And when 
Her Majesty is on board the yacht the Queen has such confidence 
in her admiral that his law is paramount. So it happened at 
Holyhead. Her Majesty was to have breakfasted with the yacht 
at anchor in the Outer Roads, and then to have travelled across 
the Channel. Sir John Fullerton advised that the ship should get 
under way; breakfast on the voyage. The Queen naturally 
acquiesced, with the result that the trip was highly satisfactory, 
while a two hours’ delay would have been attended with a stormy 
passage. And there are cavillers who declare that the Queen’s 
yachtsman need not be a great seaman. Possibly not, but he isa 
clever sailor, and the Queen is an obedient passenger. 


An Englishman in Paris writes thus to a friend, who asked 
“Is it safe?” : “ You meet no rudeness, and the decent papers are 
decent, while the others are regarded by noone. This is much 
misunderstood in England. Frankly, the French have no reason 
to love us, and I am convinced that no nation really ever does 
sympathise with any other. The antipathy is, however, I am sure, 
merely national. It is not, except among some brawling idiots, 


such as one meets everywhere in the world, carried into personal 
relations.” 


One who knew Dr. Mivart sends us recollections of him :— 
“ Mivart was the awe of my youth, and the awe never quite wore 
off. He was so stately and so good-looking that I can’t imagine 
him making a joke, much less can I imagine anyone making a 
joketohim. He just looked at you, said ‘Ah!’ ‘Indeed ! ’—and so 
froze you out with his grand seigneur air. It was the manner that 
Richelieu owg/t to have had, and has in the play. You felt you 
ought not te speak to him except to answer him, and you left him 
feeling that ‘the audience is at an end.’ You were ‘dismissed,’ 
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you didn’t quite know how, or why. You took your hat and went, 
People said he was supercilious. I can’t say I ever saw it. He 
set a proper value on himself, no doubt, and, as a great part of 
his life was spent in teaching, he had a dogmatic, professorial, 
lecturing way of making a point. (So had his old enemy and 
friend Huxley, for the matter of that.) But it was purely manner : 
I have known him do many a kindness in his own silent, reserved 
way, and he got very little thanks for it.” 


The death of Colonel Gough, second son of Lord Gough, is 
one of the saddest in the war. The hero of a brilliant series of 
military expeditions, he subsequently did fine work in close per- 
sonal touch with Lord Wolseley. It is asserted that he was the 
very first Staff officer selected for the campaign, and he was always 
courteous to the war correspondents. Lord Roberts and every 
officer in garrison attended his funeral. Both the sons of Sir 
Charles Gough are at the front, the elder being the first brevet 
major of the campaign, while the younger was among the besieged 
at Ladysmith. Lord Roberts telegraphed for Sir Hugh Gough’s 
sons to come from India on to his own Staff. “The greatest 
family in India’s military history ” is well represented at the war. 


COMRADES 


Give me the reed you lean on ; if a spear, 

My hand shall bleed for’t as your hand has bled ; 
I will not cover up my sheltered head, 

While you are houseless in the moonlight here. 

I must have half your hope and half your fear. 


I must go shares in all you drink and eat, 
Though it be bread of sorrow and cup of tears ; 
Sheaves that you gather are my harvest, Dear, 
Because I glean beside you down the years, 
Your shadow’s never lonely at your feet. 


And though all things turn ashes that were sweet, 
In deeps below, and in the deeps above you, 
In moods that strengthen you and moods that weaken, 
Perplexed in shadow, led by starry beacon, 
I go with you, my lover, and I love you. 
From ‘' Songs of the Morning,” by Nora Hopper. 
(Grant Richards.) 


One of the oldest of the Queen’s Field Marshals is Sir 
Frederick Haines, but, despite his advanced age, he rarely misses 
a match at Lord’s. Also the present winter is the first during 
which he has failed to put in an appearance at every premiere. 
He is said to regard Miss Marion Terry as the best actress of our 
times. His long range of services culminated in the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. Essentially a Conservative 
in all military matters, he has not always viewed with approbation 
modern alterations at the Horse Guards. As a talker he is a 
little dogmatic, but few veterans are less prone to reminiscences. 
He has a horror of literary publicity and will never provide 
memoirs to supply Anglo-Indians with themes for fresh gossip. 


Let no one bent on foreign parts this spring forget Wiesbaden. 
This, the oldest and in many respects the best of German watering- 
places, has special attractions to offer to the visitor. In May the 
German Emperor is to pay the town a visit, and his stay will be 
marked by a festival of international sports. There will be a 
regatta on the Rhine, a lawn-tennis tournament, cycle races, and 
a flower fte. The standing attractions of Wiesbaden are nume- 
rous and powerful enough. Add to them the presence of royal 
visitors, and many persons will find this one reason more for 
selecting for a stay the ancient Kurstadt on the lovely slopes of 
Mount Taunus. 


The following story, for the truth of which we can vouch, 
having been told it by one of the principals, may shed light on 
the Army boot. Last year a Peer who is keen on helping native 
industries, and has grown flax for a few seasons, had a quantity of 
this article left on his hands. It was not sufficiently fine for linen, 
and the frugal paper-maker of to-day would never dream of using 
anything so expensive. So the rough half-dressed flax lay in a 
mill loft till on the scene arrived a purchaser from somewhere near 
Northampton. He wanted it, he said, to make leather-board, a 
cheap substitute for hide leather. Its foundation is paper, and a 
little flax is used to give toughness and durability. Have the 
cheap shoes fabricated from this material found their way to 
Thomas Atkins? 


Lord Denbigh, who is a Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen 
during her Irish visit, has come prominently before the public as 
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Colonel of the historic H.A.C., and the strong'line he took is said 
to have disconcerted the Lord Mayor. He is thrice an Irish peer, 
being Earl of Desmond, Viscount Callan, and Lord Fielding, but 
he has no property in the Emerald Isle. A fervent but un- 
obtrusive Roman Catholic, he has one brother a priest and the 
other, now a barrister, was formerly in the Navy. He is an 
enthusiastic and somewhat distinguished soldier, and in the next 
Government he may get a less ornamental post. 


The announcement that the Metropolitan Railway has arranged 
that their season ticket-holders shall travel gratis on four lines of 
omnibuses, shows how the directors fear the coming competition of 
the electric railways. The Metropolitan has too long possessed 
a monopoly, and has shown complete disregard for the health and 
comfort of passengers. Overcrowding, bad light in the carriages, 
and bad ventilation have long made the Circle a by- word. 


The dissolution of the Crystal Palace Orchestra at one month’s 
notice not only removes the most notable and venerable of musical 
erganisations, but will set amateurs wondering what provision is 
to be made for the talented professionals who have regarded their 
positions as being held for life. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
value of the work done by this orchestra, which has to some extent, 
at any rate, educated modern England in music. The brilliancy 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and the central situation of the 
Hall, may have been the cause of the increasing lack of patronage 
bestowed on the Sydenham band. But surely the culture of South 
London should be equal to the support of a band of its own. 


The death of Mr. Charles Godfrey is a distinct loss to the pro- 
fession of which he was such a shining light, On the music-hall 
stage he occupied a position similar to that of Mr. Charles Warner 
in melodrama. He delighted in sketches such as “ On Guard ” 
and “Across the Bridge,” though he never showed Mr. Chevalier’s 
delicacy of perception. In these days of colonial fervour, it may 
be as well to recall that his Australian song, “ Old England and 
the New,” created enthusiasm midway in the eighties. He never 
was the same man after his Australian tour, on which he lost his 
wife and was himself dangerously ill. It has been said thatjthe 
fatality of his life was that he could never refuse anybody anything. 


Still to be neat, still to be drest 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me.—Ben Jovson. 


Long is the arm of coincidence. In 1878 an Englishman in 
Natal leaving for the Zulu War made his will in favour of a near 
relative. In 1898 he married, and hence no doubt cancelled the 
will. In December 1899, after a disastrous battle between Her 
Majesty’s troops and the Boers, one of the Dublins found on the 
sodden veldt near Colenso this same will. The ‘ Dub.” was moved 
far away and objected to part with his strange find. But after a 
time he showed the will to a friend. It happened to be also a 
friend of the testator. Further, when relating the episode at the 
dinner table of another friend many miles from where the will was 
found, the host turned out to be the principal witness in 1878. 
The home of the testator was looted by the enemy in November of 
1899 ; hence the presence of the document on the veldt. It is to- 
day little the worse for its strange journeyings. 


If we are to believe the criticisms of some recently published 
music which have appeared in the—well, in a daily contemporary 
with a reputation for ornate English, the art of music is rapidly 
extending its powers of suggestion. “In the gently waving 
accompaniment and harmonic colouring of the second piece, 
labelled ‘The Summer Wind,’ the motion of the perfumed air is 
happily suggested.” We must believe it is possible for harmonic 
colouring to suggest perfumed air, for the critic says it did so in his 
case ; but a sound which has co/our and suggests sme// seems a 
fearful sort of wild-fowl. Another composer is gently chidden for 
using “ fush/ul chromatic harmonies,” so everything is up to date. 
The next Academy examinations we expect will be stiff; “ Suggest 
by harmonic colour in six bars of § time the Metropolitan tunnel 
at Gower Street ;” or “Give your idea chromatically of the pre- 
sent attitude of President Kruger.” 
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PARIS THE UNREADY 
Paris: April 4 


ANY stick is good enough to beat the Government with. And so 
it came about that after the decoration of poor M. Isidore Jacob 
(better known as Paquin, both in London and Paris, strongly 
objected to by the Comte d’Aunay and his aristocratic friends with 
the support of the ineffable Rochefort), came the turn of the 
Exhibition. M. Chapuis divided the Chamber yesterday on the 
question of postponing the opening, and was handsomely beaten 
by a vote of 357 to 58. What was the use, argued he, of inau- 
gurating a mass of rubbish, running special trains, and bringing 
heaps of visitors to Paris to witness skeleton buildings, nay, even 
the digging of foundations in the Section de la Mécanique? The 
Minister of Commerce disposed of the objections in optimistic 
vein. All will be ready, almost more than ready—in fact, as a 
sarcastic writer suggests to-day, almost too ready—for the 14th. 
The truth lies between the two. No undertaking of the sort ever 
was ready in time; and even to-day there is enough in position 
to take any intelligent man a month to study. 

But, ready or not, the Exposition of 1900 will on the 14th ot 
this month become an accomplished fact. The buildings which 
are most in evidence are those on the Esplanade des Invalides, 
and it is impossible not to be struck by the fantastic, fairylike aspect 
of thegroup. Serious criticism of the architecture is, of course, out 
of the question. It is simply a dreamland of the rococo, the sub- 
limation of wedding cake in dazzling white, exquisitely blended 
colourand fantastic form. Underthe blazing sunlight which will come, 
but as yet has been lacking, one can foresee how well the essentially 
ephemeral character of the buildings will blend with the fleeting 
nature of the show. Withal the touch of the artist is everywhere, 
and while one is glad to think the disturbing vision must soon 
disappear for ever, it is impossible not to thank the creators for so 
gallant a dream of impossibility. When you have seen one ex- 
hibition you have seen all—almost. And the other buildings call for 
no special remark, with the exception of the Italian pavilion, which 
in size and magnificence casts all the others into the shade. The 
staid, respectable, but decidedly humdrum pavilion of Great 
Britain will be a disappointment to many. It is practical, pro- 
bably comfortable, but, in a word, prosy. The Monumental gate at 
the entrance to the Quai de la Conference is a specimen of ambition 
which has soared too high. On the topofa vast arch, flanked by two 
rectangular and rather meaningless columns, is perched the stucco 
figure of a modern fariscenne in an evening costume—that is to say, 
the corsage is square cut, while a flowing cloak, with a high collar 
gives the necessary effect of repose. The front view is not with- 
out distinction ; but, unfortunately, there are others, and these pre- 
sent the figure in aspects some of which are positively ridiculous. 
I take especially the view presented to one crossing the bridge 
from the Chamber of Deputies. With all its limitations, however, 
the general result may be summed up as colossal—in size, in 
beauty, in artistic effect, and in the superb aggregate of the latest 
results of human progress. Only one must wait. 

But, alas! poor Paris. Paris will not be ready. Never was 
fair city seen in such doleful plight. Some fifteen or twenty 
tramway “lignes de pénétration” are in progress, and, in all but 
one case, in a terrible state of delay. Go where one likes, the 
streets are “up,” and the dust and inconvenience to man and beast 
are inconceivable. The eagerly-looked-for “ Metropolitan” cannot 
be completed even for the end of the Exhibition ; and so far back 
are the works that the section from Vincennes to the Place de la 
Nation (only about half a mile in length) is not to be opened till 
June. Think of the remaining six and a half miles ! and think of 
the beautiful Place de l’Etoile—one of the glories of Europe—a 
heap of rubbish. Frenchmen admit they are dilatory, but no such 
dilatoriness as this was ever seen before. The Government did 
well, said the Figavo the other day, to advance the opening, for 
otherwise the Exhibition would never have been finished at all— 
and the French exhibitors are the most backward of any. 
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MR. LANG’S SCOTLAND 


It was plain enough that Mr. Andrew Lang must sooner 
or later indite a history of his native land. His volume 
on St. Andrews was an introduction to the study of Scot- 
land from the dim beginnings through Bannockburn and 
the great hours of liberation, to the struggle of Rome 
with Reformation, of Beaton with Knox, of the ancient 
French Alliance and the Ancient Faith with Protestant- 
ism and the Union of the Crowns. ‘Pickle the Spy”’ 
and all the studies of a later Scotland with which, to 
our exceeding entertainment, Mr. Lang has flooded the 
reviews, were intimations of a great strategic movement 
upon the history of the nation which rose from the ashes 
of old Catholic Scotland. That great advance has begun ; 
the first volume of Mr. Lang’s History of Scotland is 
published,* and we are mistaken if this issue of laborious 
days and nights, of infinite patient absorptior of dusty 
MSS., of many excursions into historic controversy under 
the chastening corrective pen of Dr. Hay Fleming and 
other dour Scottish archzologists, of a life’s devotion to 
comparative mythology and to the folklore and natural 
history of his country, does not prove a more lasting 
monument to the author’s memory than those delicate 
and varied dealings with ballades and totems and golf and 
angling and dreams and ghosts, the sum of which has 
given Mr. Lang so individual a place among his con- 
temporaries. 

Mr. Lang begins with the very earliest, with the Keltic 
kings and polyandrous tribes—Czsar accuses them of 
polyandry, though Mr. Rhys has his doubts—of Northern 
Britain before the age of written history; and he ends 
with the murder of the Cardinal at St. Andrews, crying : 
‘* Fie, fie, all is gone!” and the fall of an ancient Church 
and policy which were ‘‘ gone” indeed. In his second 
volume the curtain will rise on Queen Mary’s brief, un- 
happy reign, on the Lords of the Congregation at their 
righteous or villainous—the adjective is a matter of choice 
—performance, on the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
on Scotland, first with her king away in London, then with 
no king at all, then with no better king than ‘‘a wee bit 
German lairdie,” whom she tries to supplant for the 
rightful heir his sake, and finally united to England by 
Parliament as well as Crown, raising herself to the good 
eminence of the last 150 years. It is a bright prospect. 
Of course Mr. Lang does not let himself go in a stream 
of narrative; his cue is not the dramatic in the manner 
of the late Mr. J. A. Froude, who would have made his 
History of Scotland to live and move. Mr. Lang writes 
rather with extraordinary neatness and perfect appreciation 
of the poetry which persists in enlightening his subject, but 
with a passion for scholarship and exact truth so far as it 
may be reached by diligent research—writes, in fact, like 
a picturesque and graceful Freeman. You must not come 
to him expecting a great and stirring narrative like a 
mighty river flowing broad and strong beneath a sky that 
is ‘* full of ballad-notes blown out of long ago.” Rather 
you will find an extremely learned and minute excursus, 
delicately done, with much charming humour, and not 
seldom touched with an exquisite prettiness of manner. 
You might pick out scores of passages worth transcribing 
to the pages of your common-place book. Yet the student 
of Mr. Froude will say, ‘‘ Still, for all that, it’s a book of 
notes”! and not be far wrong. ‘‘ The truth is,” as Mr. 
Lang says, ‘‘that there ought to be two histories of 
Scotland: one legendary and picturesque; one doggedly 
clinging to contemporary evidence. The former would 
be as interesting as Herodotus, for down to 1750 the 
narrators had a marvellous art of embroidering the dull 
tissue of fact with the golden threads of romance and the 
rubies and sapphires of fairyland. This legendary Scottish 
history is in one sense the true history, for it is true to 


* “A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation.” By Andrew Lang. 
In two volumes. Vol. I, London and Edinburgh : Blackwood. 155, 
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the ideal, and it is the only version that man remembers, 
But our path is marked out, and it shuns the charmed 
woods and enchanted castles of Fordun, Boece, Buchanan, 
Blind Harry, Hume of Godscroft, Lindsay of Pitscottie, 
and the other writers who wrote delightfully concern- 
ing what should have been but was not.” The reader 
reflects that the writer of this pleasant passage will not 
easily be cheated of his instinct for the picturesque even 
if he must find as artful an excuse to give it play as 
this apology affords him for inserting his ‘‘ rubies and 
sapphires.” 

Mr. Lang, in his pursuit of that dusty path of truth, 
almost breaks our hearts by destroying the immortal 
narrative of Macbeth known to the world—‘‘ known 
because Shakespeare adapted from Holinshed the romance 
which Holinshed borrowed from Boece. Duncan was 
really no aged sire, but a young man, émmature etatis.” 
Still, the historian gets his chance in the opportunity he 
makes for delightful commentary—‘‘ Mr. Lang's asides ” 
one has called it elsewhere—on the wealth of myth, ritual, 
and legend, which he must glance at to reject. Nothing 
could be more charming than his rendering of the legend 
of St. Patrick and Ethne and Fedelm, the king’s daugh- 
ters, and there are many others in which the pathos 
and beauty gain by that incommunicable grace of 
style in which he frames them. Nothing could be 
better, too, than Mr. Lang’s essays in criticism—for 
these they are—on custom and myth in early Scotland, 
on ‘‘the unwritten feudalism” that existed in the 
days of the Keltic rulers not yet diminished by ‘the new 
Anglo-Norman ideas” that ‘‘ entered Scotland by infiltra- 
tion.” Mr. Lang is on his own ground here, and treads 
it like a master. Aged and possibly erudite critics with 
grey beards (and unlimited space wherein to disport them- 
selves) alone may dare to criticise him at these altitudes. 
The mere literary reviewer gratefully acknowledges the 
skill with which he treads on high, that pleasing airiness 
with which he carries his peculiar learning. A certain place 
is mentioned where, remarks Mr. Lang with his pleasant 
air of detachment, ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott once had a fall from 
his horse.” This reminds us how Mr. Lang inserted a 
footnote to his ‘‘ Monk of Fife,” a serious romance, to 
state that a certain knight’s—Haggard’s—arms were the 
same as the distinguished author’s of the same name. 
Even so he alludes elsewhere to his fishing, and the wonder 
is that the ladies who help him with his blue and other 
stories for young people are not mentioned also. But 
what would be impertinent in others is pleasing in our 
Scholar Gipsy. 


NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday. 


Ir scarcely needed the publication of Lady Burton’s account of 
The Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau (1), as she and her husband 
saw it in 1880 to convince us that the sight of such a harmony of 
differences (so to say) as this couple represented has seldom been 
vouchsafed to admiring mankind. It was in 1881 that W. H. 
Harrison published Sir Richard (then plain Captain) Burton’s 
“ Glance at the ‘ Passion Play.’” “ He wrote the cynical and I the 
religious side,” said Lady Burton. But what dd the “ cynical’ 
side consist of? Well, it consisted of a continval thrusting forward 
of the material and vulgar elements. Murnau (the market town 
near Ober-Ammergau) made him “think silently and reverently of 
Epsom.” The play is for him “ the most practical and profitable 


of theatrical ‘specs.’” Peter is “the very Hibernian apostle.” 
When Mary Magdalene misses a point, he cries, **O for Miss 
Bateman!” ‘“ Tameness, want of realism and incorrectness of 


historic details,” are, he thinks, the principal defects of the play ; 
but what with remembering that Caiaphas, besides, having “the 
trouble of selling salt, pepper and paper, dry goods and wet goods, 
is daily bullied by his German countrymen,” and what with noting 
that the audience drinks “beer in big mugs,” he seems to be 
sufficiently occupied with a realism more after his own heart than 
that whose absence he condemns. Now Lady Burton, who repeats 
her husband rather unnecessarily, looks at the Passionsspiel in a 
spirit of fervent devotion, supplicating 7 forma collecta “that 
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those who came to scoff may remain to pray.” Yet it is doubtful 
if her book, whereof every page, in imitation of “A Glance at the 
‘Passion Play,’” is framed in red, will promote reverent thinking. 
Here aresome pearls. Munich is “‘a most creditable place” ; ‘the 
Ammergauers thoroughly understand Christ”; “ Pilate was a fat, 
sleek, well-fed Roman Governor ; and Caiaphas and Annas were 
equally good.” Sometimes her ladyship was disappointed. “The 
Agony in the Garden was far too tame.” The agony was too re- 
fined ; she would “ fain have seen the representation more brutal,” 
remembering that there is a Revelation which speaks of Christ’s 
receiving “ 10,652 separate injuries and insults” (all sorted under 
different heads in one horrible little paragraph). Both she and 
her husband agree as to the merits of the Judas of the play. She 
broke down when she saw him shudder as Christ approached him 
with the Holy Communion which the traitor accepted, but spat 
out that he might not “eat his own damnation.” There is one 
touch of very real poetry in the book, but it does not concern the 
play. I refer to the passage in which it is related how at 
Unternberg the travellers “ got out and watched the peasantry, 
who were very merry, dancing to music played by a poor fellow 
without feet.” The synopses of the play furnished by Sir Richard 
and Lady Burton differ rather oddly. For the rest “The Passion 
Play” is an opportune publication, as the sacred drama will be 
given again this year. For further particulars the reader may be 
referred to the useful preface which Mr. Wilkins contributes to 
the volume, 

I tremble to think what Borrow would have written of the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, for is not Veronica among the 
dramatis persona, and is not Veronica a fro/égé of the Church of 
Rome? Borrow was indeed a savage anti-papalist, but that fact 
need not prevent us from wishing that a host of new readers may 
make his acquaintance in the handsome new illustrated edition of 
The Romany Rye (2), which Mr. Murray has just issued. The 
gypsy gentleman is now brought out of double columns, and makes 
nearly twice the number of pages that he did. Mr. Knapp enriches 
the volume with some valuable notes and a glossary of English 
gypsy words. There is nothing like Borrow’s autobiography (as 
set forth in his three great narrative works) in our language. 
It is life re-lived ; he is his own Boswell. Such a faculty as the 
ideal biographer’s presupposes an imagination which moulds the 
bald facts of life to something more representative of the man 
whom they concern. Hence old-fashioned people have called 
Borrow, not to put too fine a point upon it, a liar. They 
snort when they read of the sexagenarian pupil of Sergeant 
Broughton who drubbed the insolent coachman, and they sneer at 
their host’s Romany. To some, again, fisticuffs and spirituality 
may seem incompatible, though assuredly they typify the Borrovian 
mixture. Such have not read their Kingsley and Meredith ; let 
them do so forthwith and shake their Borrow by the hand there- 
after. To me the early and final parting from Isopel Berners is 
the most brutal circumstance in Borrow’s works. This workhouse 
waif is a woman of adorable frigidity and a heart of gold. She is, 
as Mr. Watts-Dunton has pointed out, “the very opposite of the 
Romany c/z” ; she is just an idealised portrait of ‘a splendid 
East Anglian road-girl.” And one remembers that Lavengro 
spent his time in boring her with Armenian when he might have 
won her hand, and that Borrow died alone. There is nothing so 
eloquent as life. 

The very antithesis of the gypsy life is supplied by that of the 
Bantocks, whose 777a/s (3) Mr. G. S. Street has been at the pains 
to describe. “I’ve been through the mill,” says Mr. Bantock. 
“When I started life I had barely eight hundred a year.” The 
trials of himself and family are of the kind persons of coarser 
fibre could bear with calm. They include a governess who dis- 
putes the venerable criticism that Thackeray is a cynic, a mistake 
which compels a gentleman to walk down Piccadilly at a fashion- 
able hour in a frockcoat and bowler, a suitor who had the bad 
taste to propose marriage on five hundred a year, a facetious 
friend who faintly reminds one of Raikes in “ Evan Harrington,” 
and a daughter who declares for Socialism. Mr. Bantock emerges 
almost always with dignity, but once forgets himself to the extent 
of winning a sack race in some athletic sports, and Mrs. Bantock’s 
sublime serenity is once disturbed by an artist’s audaciously 
painting heras she is. The merit of the book lies in the extra- 
ordinary skill with which the witty author has identified himself 
with the languid toady of the Bantocks who serves as their his- 
torian, The demureness of the style is so imperturbable that there 
is not a Bantock in London who would suspect Mr. Street’s 
sincerity. 

That is as well, for I am of opinion that a Bantock who has 
been thoroughly roused to anger is a formidable customer. Now, 
in case one had to look for matter to provoke a Bantock, it is 
provided in the conduct of the persons who figure in the story 
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entitled A Loyal Lover (4). True, Elsie Payne had a decorous 
disinclination to work, but she twice broke the Eleventh Command- 
ment in the most egregious fashion. The Bantocks, however, 
would be the first to admit that it was well this double-dealing 
person was found out before she succeeded in poisoning her 
husband’s brother. I cannot honestly recommend “A Loyal 
Lover,” apart from the Bantockian verdict of the story. Itis a 
bad specimen of artificial fiction. The leading motif—a woman’s 
coercion into marriage by a villain who threatens, if she refuse her 
hand, to bring uff discreditable love letters against her sister—is a 
repellent one, yet it might be invested with dignity and signifi- 
cance. But the sloppy method of the optimist is ever to remove 
impediments by force. Typhus cuts the Gordian knot in which 
Mrs. Cameron’s heroine is involved; her Borgian sister turns 
over a new leaf; and any moral that may be intended is drowned 
in the clash of wedding bells. 

To pass from “A Loyal Lover” to “ Arden Massiter” is like 
turning from a coloured supplement in a Christmas number toa 
painted window in some Gothic cathedral. Dr. Barry’s style is a 
rich mosaic, and his story fits it. It was difficult for me to believe, 
when I laid down this autobiography, that I had been reading of 
occurrences imagined to have taken place in Modern Italy, and 
that impaipable ghostly characters such as Arden Massiter and 
Costanza were among the living who grieved over the reverses in 
Abyssinia. Massiter is a literary Socialist, but his political views 
are mere adjuncts of his vague personality. Early in the story he 
kills a villain, partly in self-defence, partly from a sudden instinct 
of hate. And the recollection of that moment, when to slay seemed 
sweet, dogs him with the sense of a sin that requires atonement. 
Meanwhile he amuses himself with the persuasion of superstitious 
people that he has the evil eye. He delights in describing the 
pallor of buildings and the ensanguined glow of sunsets. It is a 
haunted Italy—an immense House of Usher—that he erects for us. 
But, in particular, we are made to witness the collapse of one great 
family, the daughter of which—Costanza—knows the ecstasy of the 
saints. She escapes, almost by divine interposition, the clutches 
of a chief of the Camorra, and emerges from her tribulations a 
figure of unblemished serenity, the spiritual lover—but in no other 
sense the spouse—of Arden Massiter. It is an impressive story ; 
it has two or three situations of extraordinary power, two or three 
scenes of surprising vividness. And yet the effect of the whole is 
rather like that of a dream. It is certainly not unfolded very 
clearly. Nevertheless it is a work of art ; its limitations are those 
the artist deliberately imposed on himself. It is massive, though 
its outlines are vague ; and I have a fancy that, after reading it, 
most people would feel that the Italian romances of some of 
Father Barry’s contemporaries had suddenly grown remarkably 
English and alarmingly thin. We 


(1) ‘‘The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau.” By the late Isabel, Lady Burton. 
Edited with a preface by W. H. Wilkins, M.A. London: Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

(2) “The Romany Rye: a Sequel to Lavengro.” By George Borrow. A new 
edition. London: Murray. 6s. 

(3) “‘ The Trials of the Bantocks.” By G. S. Street. London: Lane. 3s. 6¢. 

(4) ‘‘A Loyal Lover.” By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: Pearson. 6s. 

(5) ‘‘ Arden Massiter.” By Dr. William Barry. London: Unwin. 6s. 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


THE rush is upon us; and it would seem that in their haste to 
catch the public ear some of the correspondents at the front, and 
“military experts” at home, have not thought it worth while to 
recast their hasty writings and give them literary and historical 
form. Whether they do wisely or not the public will decide in its 
own effectual way. 

In “The Natal Campaign” (Methuen. 6s.) Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh conveys in his old bright, moving style, a vivid picture 
of actual war. The book consists of a reprint of articles con- 
tributed to the Daily Telegraph from just before the outbreak of 
hostilities down to General Buller’s failure at Vaal Krantz. A 
short epilogue completes the picture to the relief of Ladysmith, 
and in an appendix another hand describes the famous repulse of 
the Boer attack on the beleaguered town. Mr. Burleigh ex- 
presses his political views freely. These are by no means favour- 
able to the Boers, but as they are capped by anecdotes and 
incidents witnessed by himself, they are sufficiently convincing. 
Mr. Burleigh’s real strength, however, lies in his intelligent 
appreciation of military movements, and he knows the British 
Tommy as only a comrade can. Very admirable is the skill with 
which he merges into one picture the great issues of battle, and 
the doings of the individual soldier. We are glad to see that so 
great an authority has a higher opinion than ever before of Atkins. 
Of Elandslaagte, he says: “It was a hard-fought battle, won 
mainly by the British soldiers, the General having given them 
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their direction and orders and left the result in their safe hands. 
Given a fair field, man to man, Tommy is more than a match for 
the Boer, even at the Boer’s own game.” And is not this a fine 
trait of the common British man ?—“ Our troops had but arrived at 
Frere when a number of the men of their own volition set about 
decorating and hedging in the previously unmarked graves. Bit by 
bit it has grown into something like a work of art with headstone 
and enclosing barbed-wire railing.” This also serves to show the 
many-sidedness of Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s faculty of observation. 

From the pages of the Daily Mail comes Mr. Julian Ralph’s 
book “Towards Pretoria” (Pearson. 6s.). A short historical 
introduction, a good map, and a series of appendices, embracing 
a diary of chief events, a glossary of Boer words, the text of the 
two Conventions of ’81 and ’84, and other matter, add greatly to 
the reference utility of the book. Mr. Ralph’s talent lies in the 
vivid representation of details. He enables the ordinary man to 
realise what he would feel if present in battle. He is very careful, 
very clear, and full of touches of the pathos and poetry of the 
soldier’s life. Mr. Ralph performs a public service in giving an 
unvarnished account of the Highland disaster at Magersfontein. 
That the Scots fell back there can be no doubt; but he inclines 
to believe that they were placed where mortal men could not have 
done otherwise. It can be readily understood how such famous 
regiments resent the stain on their reputation. Lord Methuen 
acquits them of blame. Whose, then, was the fault? Wauchope 
is dead, and we may never know; but it must be long ere the 
Northern anger dies. For this truth-telling alone the book is 
notable. Did space permit, one might quote Mr. Ralph’s de- 
scription of the “dazzling dandy of Methuen’s column,” trans- 
formed into the campaigning soldier, “without razor, bath, or 
brush of any sort, yet none the worse for that, as, pray God, no 
one may think any of us are.” Or of Padre Robertson, the High- 
land chaplain, who rode without precaution right into the Boer 
lines for leave to bring in the wounded, because the enemy would 
take him for a madman ora preacher, and not harm him. We 
choose, however, the officers’ mess: “How modest and un- 
assuming, how frank and brotherly they are, these sterling fellows 
who have been in the heat of four battles, have been thinned in 
mess and ranks by shocking losses, and yet are as eager for the 
fray as the newest regiment out here.” Quite evidently that is 
not the newspaper correspondent who writes, but the sympathetic 
man. The book is full of such things. 

Mr. Spencer Wilkinson in his “ Lessons of the War” (Con- 
stable. 2s. 6d.) carries lightly the reproach of knowing nothing of 
war from personal experience. His book is a reprint of articles 
contributed to a departed weekly contemporary, and those who are 
interested in disquisitions on what might, could, would, or should 
have happened, now that they know what really has happened, will 
like Mr. Wilkinson’s numerous “cardinal principles” and “ corol- 
laries.” The style is high and Jovian throughout. High politics, 
army and navy organisation, all pass through the crushing mill. 
Pages 115 to 120 afford an example of the worst form of pessimism 
—gratuitous prophecy. If Buller fail at the Tugela, the British 
nation is to have “a very black morrow.” The Russians have 
moved a division to the Afghan frontier; the Austrians and 
Germans are setting about to build fleets in preparation for our 
fall ; statesmanship has gone from us, our Empire will follow ; 
and so on. Well, Buller failed, and failed again, and we know 
where we are to-day. Character tells in nations as in individuals, 
and is apt to bring about things that do not fall within the scope 
of the critic, however great his mental equipment. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
technical acquirements are beyond dispute, but his tendency to 
prophetic pessimism lessens the value of their application. 

If diatribes against Mr. Kruger continue much longer at their 
present rate, we shall expect to see him become an object of national 
commiseration. Now that “Tommy” has paid off old scores 
with interest, he would no doubt like “poor old Kroojer” for a 
regimental pet. Mr. S. M. Gluckstein, in “ Queen or President” 
(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.), routs the Boer President and people all 
over again. In a style abounding with tropes, allegories, and 
venerable phrases from Parliament and the press, the familiar 
ground is covered anew. “Let who will canonise the Boers,” ex- 
claims the author. “Tommy” has canonised them to such pur- 
pose that we may yet see Mr. Kruger retire to, say, Aberdeen for 
safety, where, near a congregation of “Auld Lichts,” he may enjoy 
congenial theology for the rest of his days. 

“On the Eve of the War” (Murray. 3s. 6d.) is a series of 
chapters by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., suggested by a short visit 
paid to South Africa just before the war broke out. The broad 
natural features of the country traversed are well described, and 
the opinions gathered from many conversations with men of both 
sides succinctly recorded. The interview accorded to the author 
by Mr. Kruger gives promise of special interest to start with, but 
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the word-sketch of the President and his surroundings turns out 
to be the best of it. The book suffers from its fragmentary nature, 
and the political conclusions drawn cover old ground, and suggest 
little that is new. The photographs, however, are admirable. 

“ The Transvaal from Within,” by J. P. Fitzpatrick (Heinemann, 
2s. 6d.), now appears in a cheaper form, and its merits as a survey 
of the whole Boer-British question will recommend it to the wider 
circle of readers whom it should now reach. In the form of an 
Introduction the author has added a new chapter in which the 
real object of the war is historically shown to be the foundation of 
a South African Republic under Boer domination. The arma- 
ments for that object began to be accumulated long before the 
Jameson Raid, if facts and figures are to bear their ordinary and 
reasonable construction. 

“The Rights of England in the South African War” (Black- 
wood. 6d.) isa translation by Canon St. John of a pamphlet by 
Dr. E. Pétavel of Geneva, written with the commendable object 
of putting the issues involved in the War fairly before Swiss 
readers. The essential justice of England’s interference is well set 
forth, and the unreasonableness of the Continental prejudices 
against this country combated. It is an admirable précis of the 
whole question. 

The second part of Messrs. Methuen’s serial “ History of the 
Boer War” maintains the promise of the first. Plates, portraits, 
and maps add greatly to the interest and usefulness of this good 
account of the War. 


REVIEWS 
THE ONE MAJESTIC BONAPARTE 


“ Napoleon’s Mother.” By Clara Tschudi. Translated from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope. London: Sonnenschein. 75. 6a 


To the compilation of this book—*the first of a series of mono- 
graphs treating of the women of Napoleon’s family”—Fréken 
‘Tschudi has applied those sprightly faculties for selection and 
comprehensive survey that made her “ Marie Antoinette” a certain 
achievement. This is the more commendable in that the * Cor- 
sican Niobe” offers no whit of the opportunities given by the 
“ Austrian Messalina” for a dancing narrative. “ Madame” 
(“ Mére de sa Majesté ’Empereur”) was, indeed, a remarkably 
dull woman. She was strait, according to her lights, which were 
characteristic of her time and country, and sometimes a little 
savouring of candle-ends. She never, within her strict limits, did 
or said a foolish or a witty thing. She was brought into the world 
to be Napoleon’s mother, and she never faltered in her réle. Her 
story is an admirable dull tragedy of duty—to her husband, to her 
children, to her station. Her dignity and singleness of soul gave 
a melancholy grandeur to the history of a phenomenal family of 
upstarts. She was that family’s maintenance in all that seemed 
to justify it in its insistence on self-aggrandisement. She was 
noble—of the rough nobility of Corsica—with all the lofty ignorance 
of hereditary caste ; she was beautiful, stately, and of indomitable 
will and courage. Had she ended, as she began, one of the simple 
heroines of a race heroically contesting, in its obscure corner, a 
political principle, her name might have figured in history along- 
side the names of Zenobia and Joan of Arc. But then, to be sure, 
she would not have been “ mére de sa Majest¢.” 

She carried, indeed, “sa Majesté” “under her heart” when, 
in 1768, her husband, Carlo Bonaparte, joined the leader Paoli in 
his resistance to the Frenchinvaders. She rallied and encouraged 
her party when its resolution wavered. She was actually, enceinte, 
on the field of Murato, and was pregnant with the destiny of 
France as she fled before its victorious army into the rocky fast- 
nesses of her island, where she and hers were for a time to endure 
indescribable misery and privations. This little section of her 
long life was the most impressive because it was the most indivi- 
dual. It ended with her near being drowned in fording a flooded 
river. And then presently was born the “boy with a big head, 
who screamed outrageously " and her will was to be merged in the 
will of a stronger. 

Thenceforth Letitia Bonaparte’s story is the story of Napoleon, 
Though she came to have thirteen children in all—to each of 
whom in turn she impartially and with a vigorous hand adminis- 
tered justice—she ceased of her insular personality with the birth 
of her second son. Through him was to be wrought the glory of 
her family, for which, and for nothing else, she lived—sad of expe- 
rience, foreseeing, and unemotional as she was. When she was 
madam-mother, with the larger Trianon for residence and a 
million of francs for income, she would answer toa charge of over- 
economy, “ Who knows whether all these kings will not some day 
come and beg their bread of me?” She stayed with her daughter 
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Pauline in the country, and “ provided herself,” says Madame 
Ducrest, “with one single gown for a visit of ten or twelve days.” 
Her own position, her own appearance, were of no value to her, 
save in so far as they were guarantees of the greatness she 
mothered. She, the source of kings, kept herself cold and pure, 
that the river that flowed from her might sparkle in the sun. To 
this end only she gathered the austere waters of her bounty ; to 
this end hoarded them against a possible drought. That, we know, 
was her eternal haunting fear—that the brilliant stream might 
some fine day be devoured of the tropical sun under which it ran. 
«We Corsicans have seen a good many revolutions,” she was wont 
to say, with a touch of that same grim humour with which she 
greeted the fulsome adulation of a certain cardinal: “ My lord, if 
you speak to me with such flattery to-day, what will be left for you 
40 say to me to-morrow ?” 

Well, she lived to be overtaken by that pursuing spectre ; out- 
lived her Emperor and the frail, pretty Pauline of her love ; lived 
to see her kings deposed and her name trodden underfoot ; out- 
fived her own day, in sober truth, for she was blind for years 
before she died in 1836, Of the whole. clan of Bonapartes, we 
think she was the one really majestic figure. About the rest, one 
and all, never ceased to linger a savour of the parvenu—the arro- 
gance on the one side, and, for the reverse, the quarrelling with 
the bones of adversity. The mother alone was of nature a queen 
—courageous in the face of storm, cynical of weedy exaltations, 
serene in disaster. And the impression one receives of her is of a 
fonely tragic figure—lonely and tragic whether it walks within 
sunshine or tempest, lonely and tragic whether it is acclaimed 
under the canopies, or mourns upon the graves, of its kings. She 
could not help herself ; she must be a queen—and a terribly dull 
one. 


HORNS, HANDS, AND EYES 
* Horns of Honour: and other Studies in the Byways of Archi- 
ology.” By F. T. Elworthy. London: Murray. tos. 6d. 


LOVERS of the curious will find much entertainment in this book. 
Mr. Elworthy is an indefatigable collector, ransacking east and 
west, old and new for his examples. We wish he were as 
scholarly as he is industrious ; but the fact is there is little method 
in the book, which is discursive and disjointed. Moreover, Mr. 
#lworthy is rash in his interpretations. He will have it, for instance, 
that all crests on warriors’ helmets are imitations of the cock’s- 
comb and symbols of victory. He does not take into account the 
variety of the forms or the practical use of horsehair in warding a 
blow. If he carried back his investigations to savagery, and took 
a wide view, he would find that there are numbers of war head- 
dresses which are not like cock’s-combs at all. They seem some- 
times to be bound up with tribal worship of animals, or totemism, 
¢oo large a subject for us to discuss now. Horns, again, are often 
traceable to the same source. Given a buffalo-tribe, for example, 
the braves will naturally wear buffalo horns ; and no one has a 
vight summarily to dismiss these cases or to assume that horns 
always imitate the crescent moon, and are meant as a protective 
amulet. Mr. Elworthy’s peculiar method actually leads him to 
discuss why a symbol “ originally belonging to the fernale” should 
apply to the male. The thing explained is pure assumption. 
Even the radiated crowns of monarchs are disposed of as a develop- 
ment from the crescent-moon symbol. Why not the sun? The 
projections at the top of ancient hut-urns are explained in the 
came way, though they are obviously the end of the branches used 
for the framework of these huts. Mr. Elworthy should be more 
judicious in citing authorities. Schliemann was a great digger, 
but his opinions on symbolism are not worth much ; and the shape 
of the German imperial crown cannot be proved by a picture from 
Punch. 

The section on the Hand is less open to criticism. Mr, 
Elworthy has made this subject peculiarly his own. Various 
positions of the hand are described—adoration, triumph, blessing, 
the “ fig” and other counter-charms for the evil eye. A number 
of curious tales embody the belief in the Hand of Glory. Sketches 
are given to illustrate many of these, taken from ancient tablets, 
medieval pictures, votive offerings, and the like. Mr. Elworthy 
has done a service in giving illustrations (several published here 
for the first time) of a very strange class of objects found in 
museums. These are hands in symbolic attitudes, the fingers, 
back, and wrist being covered all over with other symbols, such 
as pinecone, lizard, frog, caduceus, scales, horn of plenty, hooded 
serpent, vase, sacrificial table, ram’s head, deities’ heads or figures. 
Several of them show a woman and child in a kind of grotto. 
These belong to a debased period of art and religion, and their 
interpretation is uncertain ; but Mr. Elworthy is probably right in 
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denying them to be votive, though not for the reason that they 
were not suspended. The votive hand, as with other parts of the 
body, resembles the human hand, and has no symbols upon it. 
Mr. Elworthy interprets the symbols one by one ; but his obsession 
leads him to explain the curved border about the female figure as 
“clearly the crescent moon.” The last chapter, treating of discs 
covered with symbols of the same kind, is also valuable, particu- 
larly the account of a remarkable find at Taranto. Scholars will 
find a good deal of new material in this book, and on that ground 
we can recommend it, 


A VERY NEW SCHOOL 


“ Abbotsholme.” By Cecil Reddie. 
Thirty Illustrations. London : George Allen. 


With Two Portraits and 
10s. 6d. 


ENTHUSIASM is always delightful to witness; and Mr. Cecil 
Reddie radiates enthusiasm. He is so delightfully confident that 
he has hit on a royal road to education, that he quite carries us 
off our feet. Solemn German professors come, and see, and are 
conquered ; French savants observe critically what is done, go 
home, and do likewise. School life becomes a long round of play ; 
boys are enchanted, parents delighted. Interviewers and reviewers 
turn their gigantic intellects upon the new scheme, and graciously 
signify approval. The book is one long record of triumph. 

We do not in the least wish to ridicule this enthusiasm or the 
new scheme. On the contrary, the bubbling up of boyish gaiety 
which this book has caused in our hearts we regard as a mark that 
Mr. Reddie has the root of the matter in him. There is not a 
trace of priggishness to be seen; Abbotsholme scares far away 
the pedant, the pedagogue, and the crammer as a_ horseshoe 
scares witches. Fora certain class of boy Abbotsholme must be 
an ideal school, but it has its limitations. These are curiously 
shown in the book before us. It is, in fact, a BiBdiov G3.3d0v. We 
will not say with the old critic, the bigger the book the bigger the 
nuisance; but we do say that this book should have been 
compressed into half or a quarter of its size. Why should every- 
thing anyone ever wrote about Abbotsholme be printed in full ; a 
German description of the school, with criticisms on the descrip- 
tion from foreign papers; M. Demolins on the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the whole British Press on M. Demolins ; even Mr. Reddie’s 
application and testimonials for the headmastership of a school he 
did not get? The book shows in a conspicuous degree a lack of 
literary instinct ; there is no proportion in it, and the history and 
description of the school, which is what we want, crops up un- 
expectedly here and there in chapters. And here is the limitation. 
Mr. Reddie justly condemns the method of educating from books 
only, which now is the bane of our Board schools ; but in recom- 
mending a return to nature he forgets that human thought is a 
part of nature, that this can be learnt best by the help of books, 
and that certain methods of using books have stood the test of 
time and cannot be lightly discarded. 

It is the literary side of the scheme we distrust. Mr. Reddie 
is much taken, for example, with Gouin’s “method” of teaching 
languages; but at the best it could do no more than teach 
common colloquial speech, and that with an inordinate expenditure 
of time and trouble. For business purposes it might pass muster ; 
but we are just beginning to learn that even a business man is 
best trained on a wide basis by learning many things which do not 
directly bring in daily bread. But when Mr. Reddie claims that 
his school is the best possible preparation for a colonist and 
pioneer in new lands, we are heartily with him. The boys are 
trained in carpentry and joinery, in building, draining, and road- 
making, in farm-work and the care of animals, in gardening and 
growing of vegetables ; they learn to ride and swim, and, we hope, 
to shoot. Some of the school buildings have been made by the 
boys themselves. Great care is taken of health and diet, but 
(Heaven be thanked !) there seems to be no coddling. When Mr. 
Reddie calls his school an essay in tertiary education, if he means 
that this is the education suited for a practical out-door life ina 
young country, we make no objection to the term. 

Mr. Reddie seems to have grafted upon his new school some 
of the best public school traditions, such as loyalty and public 
spirit ; and in many respects he has gone far beyond them. The 
reading of noble passages from poets and prose authors takes its 
proper place in the religious teaching of the school. The lessons 
for the day are not all taken from the Bible, nor are the sermons 
(we gather) confined to a narrow groove, which in public school 
chapels is so often dogmatic theology or exhortation without the 
ring of sincerity. There appears to be a real feeling of home 
about the school, and we should think it impossible for vice to 
thrive there. The success of the school has been marked, and it 
has already found imitators in England and in France; we think 
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it is too human ever to flourish in Germany. Mr. Reddie may 
congratulate himself on meeting a real want, but he must beware 
of claiming too much. He has done great things, and we do not 
wish to make them seem less ; but he has not demonstrated that 
formal and grammatical studies are of no use to the mind, or that 
German and natural science are as good a training as Greek. 


BROOK FARM 


“ National Studies in American Letters: Brook Farm, its Mem- 
bers, Scholars and Visitors.” By Lindsay Swift. London : 
Macmillan. 6s. 


GERMAN philosophy filtered into the brains of Boston through 
the writings of Coleridge and Carlyle, a Transcendental club was 
formed and the Unitarian Church was shaken to its foundations. 
Dr. Ripley resigned his pastorate and a conference of choice souls, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of New England saints, became 
imperatively necessary. The conference was held, ending, we are 
told, “‘ with an oyster supper, crowned by excellent wine.” Ulti- 
mately Dr. Ripley headed an exodus to the Arcadian Homestead 
known as Brook Farm, and for some years a section of the rich 
and cultured inhabitants of Boston played at creating a new 
heaven and new earth, a task which wiser people leave to other 
hands. Because a certain Nathaniel Hawthorne was for some months 
among the ploughmen of this ideal community, the English-read- 
ing people have always been interested in Brook Farm. For most 
of us, it is true, the essence of the matter is in the “ Blithedale 
Romance,” but those who care to read details of the organisation, 
and of the men and women who “returned to Nature” with Dr. 
Ripley, will find a mass of information in Mr. Lindsay Swift’s 
book. He is by no means a thin Transcendentalist or Ripleyite, 
but he has evidently given much labour to the task of writing his 
veracious history. Many famous Americans were more or less 
intimately connected with Brook Farm. It is curious to note that 
Father Hecker, who founded the movement known as American- 
ism, was for some time an inmate. “Thank God !” said he, “He 
led me into the Catholic Church. If it hadn’t been for that, I 
should have been one of the worst cranks in the world.” Emerson 
used to visit the settlement and lecture, but he would not join. 
The great idealist philosopher preferred to invest his money in 
Concord. 


THE EPIC OF THE CARLOW HERALD 


“ The Gentleman from Indiana.” By Booth Tarkington. London : 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


“INTERMINABLY level; bleak in winter, a desolate plain of mud 
and snow; hot and dusty in summer in its flat lonesomeness, 
miles and miles with not one cool hill slope away from the sun.” 
In such an unromantic plain has Mr. Booth Tarkington pitched 
the scene and characters of his romance. Carlow County, this 
region is called, and Plattville is the “ county seat,” a little town- 
ship whose citizens, lounging in summer-time in their shirt-sleeves 
from store to store, erred from the dusty paths of truth when they 
claimed for it a population of “5,000 souls.” ‘Only one street 
attained the dignity of a name—Main Street, which formed the 
north side of the Square,” and in winter Main Street was a series 
of frozen gorges and hummocks ; in fall and spring, a river of 
mud ; in summer, a continuing dust-heap ; it was the best street 
in Plattville. Not a promising background! The hesitating 
reader may momentarily revolt like the shuddering “Eastern 
traveller” in Indiana. He will not revolt long. Mr. Tarkington 
has somehow invested Plattville of the appalling name and Carlow 
County with a halo of romance, and Indiana is musical in ears 
henceforward. 

The Carlow County Herald brought John Harkless to Plattville. 
It was a weekly journal “breathing its last” when a specious 
agent seduced Harkless, fresh from college, into investing his 
capital in country journalism. ‘The editor”—his predecessor— 
“was a clay-coloured gentleman with a goatee, whose one sur- 
reptitious eye betokened both indolence of disposition and a certain 
furtive shrewdness. He collected all the outstanding subscrip- 
tions he could and, thoughtfully neglecting several items on the 
other side of the ledger, departed from Plattville for ever.” Mr. 
Harkless was an editor of another kind. His bargain over the 
Herald had been a bad one, but he hired a compositor “ who set 
type all night long, and helped him pursue advertisements all 
day”; he “broke up” a certain villainous Mr. McCune, the 
local Party Boss, and prevented that gentleman from enter- 
ing Congress; briefly, the Hera/d became a source of pride 
to its subscribers and a source of discomfort to evil-doers. 
The worst in this kind were the “ White Caps,” a colony of what 
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are known in South Africa as “mean whites,” but “ mean whites”’ 
cruel, daring, and banded together against the law. For example, 
they had a neighbour “ Mr. Wimby,” and one night they entered 
his farm, “ looted it, tore the old man from his bed, and compelling 
his wife, who was tenderly devoted to him, to watch, they lashed 
him with sapling shoots till he was near to death. A little yellow 
cur that had followed his master was found licking his wounds, 
and they deluged the dog with kerosene and then threw the poor 
animal upon a bonfire they had made, and danced around it in 
heartiest enjoyment.” The county authorities being deaf to his 
appeal, Mr. Harkless induced the State to intervene, and his own 
evidence was the sending of eight ‘ White Caps” to prison for lengthy 
terms. The young men of Plattville now took it in turn to guard 
Mr. Harkless of nights. 

A new figure now enters our drama. The educated gentleman 
from the East demands his proper mate as heroine, and she comes 
in the person of Miss Sherwood. At the beginning of his career 
Harkless had intervened to protect an old white-haired bar-loafer, 
who was likewise a gentleman and ascholar. He employed him 
on the //era/d, and generally befriended him with much tactful 
kindness ; and thereby hangsa tale—the romance of Mr. Harkless’ 
existence. How that debt was repaid, and the vengeance of the 
“ White Caps,” and the recovery of the editor and his enrichment 
and rise to greatness, and the editorial wisdom of H. Fisber, and 
H. Fisber’s identity—these are secrets which must be discovered 
by the delightful process of unravelling the folds of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s intrigue. If there is such a thing as an original plot, perhaps 
the incident of “ H. Fisber” comes as near that prodigy as any 
other. 

But better than any ingenuity of invention, better even than 
the excellent construction of the story, are its pictures of life in a 
strange township. It is not a light feat to interest English readers 
in life as it goes forward in one of those backwoods country 
towns, of which their American friends may have told them 
in undisguised horror. We have had the local poetess before, and 
the local humourist; but Miss Tibbs and Mr. Thomas Martin 
“occur” to us, as Mr. Tarkington, we are sure, would say, as 
fresh. The “ White Caps,” in their scoundrelly surroundings, are 
admirably drawn, particularly their little scout, “ half-devil and 
half-child” ; and so, in another way, are the dear old Judge and 
his healthy, handsome daughter, and William Todd, and the Hon. 
Ridge Halloway, the local member—all the life, in short, of Carlow 
County, which Mr. Tarkington makes so human and kindly. As 
for the “ Gentleman from Indiana,” he zs a gentleman anywhere. 
What more can one say? We might wish to have felt the lapse 
of his five years in Plattville rather more sensibly than we are 
permitted to; but than justly to convey the passage of the days 
no harder difficulty confronts the novelist ; and for the rest, the 
story unfolds itself with the rare restraint and power which we 
admired in the first part of Mr. Harold Frederic’s “ Illuminations.” 

In the matter of style Mr. Tarkington might, perhaps, take a 
thought, and prune. We are not going to provoke Mr. Brander 
Matthews by accusing Mr. Tarkington of “ Americanisms.” Ame- 
ricans use many good old English expressions which in the home 
of their birth we have forgotten. It is true that Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, and the other great American names 
managed somehow to write without using them. But we are 
delighted that Mr. Tarkington should “ tell us good-day” as often 
as he likes. What pleases less is the grandeur of some of 
his similes. When we hear of a man jumping out of his pyjamas 
“like Aphrodite from the brain of Zeus,” we ask if “ Mr. Tarking- 
ton” is not the pseudonym of some very clever lady. Our own 
Ouida never achieved anything quite so excellent as this of Zeus 
and Aphrodite. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


PUBLISHERS have begun to count up the Spring publishing 
season, which means that they regard it as pretty well over—over 
except for the shouting. That will not be desperately loud ; for, 
apart from war books, the book trade since Christmas—ay, and 
from October to Christmas—has been quite dull. You will be 
told in some quarters that there has been no great falling away 
in the overturn of literary matter. Yes, but that is not literature. 
It is chiefly the all-sorts of printed matter relating to the war. 
Literature as such has been held back in great part because there 
was no promising market for it. We shall in the coming months 
have novels and an occasional important book—not fiction ; and 
we shall have more war volumes, and that is about all. The book 
printers are crying out for “copy,” the binders for books to bind, 
and, as for the Autumn publishing season, it is merely full stretch 
on the knees of the gods—in strict truth, on the knees of the war- 
gods, 
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In the flood of war publications, more or less ephemeral, 
it is pleasing to learn of such a book as “ The English in 
South Africa,” which the Hon. David Mills, Minister of Justice 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet, has written, and will shortly 
publish in Toronto, Mr. Mills’ position should give this work a 
place beside the works of Mr. Bryce and that fellow-countryman 
of Mr. Mills, Mr. George McCall Theal. For Mr. Mills is a 
statesman and a lawyer of high repute in the United States as 
well as in Canada, and he will be able to analyse the problem in 
South Africa from the point of view of the Canadian, who has 
taken an active part in just such a work of nation-building among 
two opposing races as is now before the people of South Africa. 
With him, it has been well said, “ political life has never been a 
chess-board, where knights and pawns were moved to suit the 
exigencies of a party, but an unending conflict between justice 
and wrong.” We hope the British public are to be given the 
opportunity of reading Mr. Mills’ new work in an English 
edition. 


Mr. John Glyde’s “ Life of Edward Fitzgerald,” which has just 
been published by Messrs. Pearson, contains sundry good things. 
As might have been expected the translator of Omar was not 
without a humour of his own. For example, he christened his 
yacht “ The Scandal,” because “he thought defamation travelled 
faster than anything else.” Again, when “two young ladies of 
the religio-philanthropic turn” called upon him, and wanted a 
shilling for the usual charitable object, he bade them “ go home 
and mend their stockings,” while, having been bored out of a 
smoking-room by one who babbled of titled acquaintances, he 
paused with the door-knob in his hand, looked back and remarked 
dejectedly, “I once knew a lord too—but he is dead.” 


The press-cutting people have been at it again. This time 
Messrs. Romeike & Curtice are the humourists. The other day 
they addressed to “W. Beckford, Esq., c/o Messrs. Greening & 
Co.,” the usual ‘* May we send you all the press notices having 
reference to yourself or your works?” together with “terms.” Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, “W. Beckford, Esq.” passed 
beyond our echo and our hail on May 2, 1844. 


The latest recruit in the ranks of publishers is Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson, who has accepted the position of London agent for the 
publications of the Century Company. This does not imply that 
henceforth all the works issued from this house will be published 
en this side by Mr. Johnson. He will be empowered to arrange 
the sale of editions and make “ formal publication” for the purpose 
of securing copyright, and in certain cases will be himself the sole 
London publisher. Mr. Johnson proposes to add to this agency 
an independent publishing business. Here his literary ability 
should stand him in good stead, for, like other publishers, Mr. 
Johnson is no novice with the pen. He contributed a monograph 
on Leigh Hunt to the “Dilettante Library” ; he is now editing 
Blackwood’s “School Shakespeare” and Duckworth’s “ Modern 
Plays,” and he will tell you shyly, if you take him unawares, that 
he has dropped into poetry. He has established himself in York 
Buildings, Adelphi. His first “Century” book is “Essays in 
Liberalism,” a collection of essays by a group of Oxford men. 


The Anglo-Saxon Review improves on acquaintance. Mr. 
Lane has just published Vol. I\V., and a very fine issue it is. In 
the way of poetry we are offered a delicate piece of blank verse, 
called “ Sigurd” :— 


“ He saw the tall trees shiver in the dawn, 
And heard the dewy matins of the lark ; 
He trampled meadows of anemones, 
White crocus fields and lilies of the vale, 
Which paved with ghostly silver the dim floor 
Beneath the dome of Dawn, until they gleamed 
At sunrise, through a cloud of mist and dew, 
As through a veil of incense tapers burn. 
And when the twilight made the woodways dim, 
And veiled the skies with a mysterious pall 
Of emerald, he would seek a dark recess 
Of leaves and moss, to sleep, while overhead 
Hesperus quivered in the liquid sky, 
And nightingales made music to the moon.” 


The author is Mr. Maurice Baring. Mrs. W. K. Clifford con- 
tributes a clever “modern play,” and there are articles on 
“Ruskin,” by Frederick Wedmore ; “ Angling,” by Susan, Countess 
of Malmesbury ; “ What can be Done for the Drama,” by William 
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Archer; “Pretoria,” by C. W. Boyd; and “The Latter-Day 
Fighting Animal,” by Poulteney Bigelow. We are sorry not to be 
able to speak well of Mr. George Gissing’s story, “ Humplebee.” 
Its later passages savour quite strongly of the snippet journal. 
With this exception, however, the Review is more than excellent. 


To a Select Committee of the House of Lords, Mark Twain 
has presented his view on the law of copyright. In the main his 
view is a pretty one. He favours perpetual copyright, tempered 
by stipulations as to cheap editions after a prescribed period. 


My plea for a return to perpetual copyright (he said), is 
that terminable copyright does not take pennies enough out 
of the pockets of an author’s heirs to make the thing worth 
while. If the State were going to take China, I would say: 
“That is an immense matter, and the financial grandeur of 
the seizure justifies it. Let the morals go, China will be better 
off than she was before, and the general world will be 
advantaged, and there’s plenty of morals left.” But the taking 
of pennies is quite another thing ; there is no dignity in it, and 
no money in it either. 


Mr. Clemens, it appears, still retains his tendency to quaintness. 


We like the look of the Examiner, of which the first issue 
appeared on Thursday. It is, of course, the new penny weekly 
“journal for the Congregational and other Free Churches,” and 
Mr. David Williamson, its editor, with the aid of the Rev. W. B. 
Selbie as theological editor, has turned his versatility and 
journalistic instinct to good account. The twenty-eight pages are 
roughly divided thus: Religious, eight; general, six; literary 
(including short story), five ; advertising, nine. These are sound 
proportions, from the point of view both of manager and editor. 
The matter is good, and the whole number bright and interest- 
ing, and should be accounted profitable reading by its public. 
We wish it all success. 


In the current issue of Zhe Sphere, C. K. S. waxes mildly 
interrogative at the expense of the Z7es edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” It seems that six supplemental volumes 
are to be added to the original publication to bring it up to 
date. 


These (says C. K. S.) “will be peculiarly interesting to 
journalists, who will like to see how latter-day events are 
treated. . . . But will that delightful bookcase—see illustrated 
advertisement—hold the six additional volumes ? ” 


Very gracefully put. Yet by this time, one would think, C. K. S. 
ought to be aware that there is always “ plenty of room on top.” 


The literature of the Congress of Women, held in London last 
summer, will be ready next week—that is to say, the “ Proceed- 
ings” in seven volumes. The work of editing the spoken and 
written word of the Congress has been in the hands of Lady 
Aberdeen, and it has been no light work. She was President of 
the Congress, and now she has carried through this task with the 
help, as she gratefully says, of experienced literary friends. It 
can hardly be expected that the resulting little library will read 
like so many novels, but certainly a good deal of interesting 
information has been safely housed. As Lady Aberdeen remarks, 
the Congress did not meet to solve every woman’s question on the 
face of the earth, but to be a focus for information and opinion 
bearing upon these. She dwells on the value of the personal 
relationships then formed between workers hitherto unknown to 
one another, and belonging to different lands and races. Here 
would be an enduring stimulus; and as to the books, Lady 
Aberdeen adds : “ May they revive and strengthen the world over 
the inspiring memories of July, 1899.” 


An article in a recent issue of Zhe Publishers Circular throws 
a weird light upon the nature and constitution of that fearsome 
thing “the reading public.” Hearken :— 


Some time ago one of our novelists went into a West-End 
library in order, as he said, to see his patrons for himself. 
He is a writer of what are called “ masculine books,” and the 
place was full of ladies, eager to secure the newest new fiction ; 
but they were not ordering his stories. Looking round dis- 
consolately, he presently spied two men squeezed into a 
remote corner. “Great Heavens!” he whispered tragically 
to a friend who accompanied him, “I have been writing all 
these years for those two men !” 
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Our contemporary goes on to draw a very sad moral, albeit a 
moral which nine fictionists out of ten took to heart long ago. 
Here it is :— 


Literary critics may praise, blame, and laboriously analyse, 
but the writer who desires to make a fortune will set his lady 
patron’s “awfully nice” above all these things. That is the 
verdict which leads to huge sales, social importance, and a 
satisfactory bank account. 


Alas and alackaday ! 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


**First and Last Poems,” by Arabella Shore. ‘*This volume consists 
of verses published anonymously, through a long course of years, in the 
volumes respectively entitled ‘Gemma of the Isles’ and ‘ Fra Dolcino,’ 
by A. and L. ; six short pieces from ‘ Elegies and Memorials’... and... 
a selection from the numerous MS. poems, the composition of which formed 
the pleasant occupation of my whole life.” Very serious work, and at 
times work of a high quality. (Richards. Pp. 270. 5s.) 

“The Last Outspan,” by J/rs. Charrington. A moving poem dedi- 
cated to the memory of the officers and soldiers of Her Majesty’s Colonial 
forces “who... have laid down their lives for the maintenance of 
British supremacy in South Africa.” The proceeds of the publication 
will be given to the Colonial War Funds. (Bumpus. Pp. 12. 15s. 67.) 

‘¢ The Queen’s Garland,” selected and arranged by FitzRoy Carrington. 
s* Chosen lyrics of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” An ideal reign to go 
a-choosing in! And Mr. Carrington has chosen well. 
Pp. 106. 2s. 6d.) 

‘The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau,” translated into English by 
Maria Trench. The translation is sufficiently well done, the songs of the 
chorus are given in German and English, and there is an introduction 
containing particulars which should prove of considerable service to 
intending visitors to Ober-Ammergau. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 96. 15. 6d.) 

** Dante,” by Ldmund Gardner, M.A. (Temple Primers). Treats 
of ‘* Dante in his Times,” his Italian and Latin works, and particularly of 
the ‘*Divina Commedia.” A careful and admirably ordered summary. 
(Dent. Pp. 160. Is.) 


(Duckworth, 


Fiction 


‘“*The Valley of the Great Shadow,” by Annie £. Holdsworth. 
Reminds one somewhat of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” There are 
Germans, and snow and pines, and people who do not enjoy the best of 
health. But the story interests, and its tendency is healthy and good. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 247. 6s.) 

‘* Fortune’s Yellow,” by Z//a Macmahon. A strong story, conceived 
and constructed in workmanlike style, and fairly well written. (Hutchin- 
son. Pp. 364. 65.) 

“Becky,” by “Helen Mathers. Becky’s surname is not Sharp. But 
she is a very fine woman, and occasionally she says things meet for the 
times, as thus: ‘* The English never turn back ; they may have to crawl 
on their hands and knees, but somehow or other, drunk or sober, they 
arrive.” (Pearson. Pp. 374. 6s.) 

** The Tiger’s Claw,” by G. B. Burgin. Mr, Burgin has a useful vein 
of humour: ‘** Draw on me,’ said the old lady. . . . The boy flushed. 
‘When people want me to do a thing, I generally do it; but I draw the 
line at taking money from a lady whose—whose muffins I have had the 
honour of eating.’ Ilis curly head went up and his eyes flashed.” The 
book is readable. (Pearson. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

** Celeste,” by Walmer Downe. ‘A story of the Southerners,” pre- 
faced by *‘’Way down upon de Swanee ribber,” &c. On the last page 
we get the following passage: ‘‘ The tenderness with which he kissed 
away those sacred drops alone would have served to prove that while he 
ever speaks gently and gratefully of the beautiful blossom he failed to cull, 
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the baronet’s deepest and truest affections are entwined around that more 
fragile bloom from the far-off sunny South—the flower of Lafayette,” 
(Pearson. Pp. 315. 6s.) 

** A 439.” The autobiography ofa piano, written by Zwenly-five Musical 
Scrides, among them being Dr. Annie Patterson, Professor Prout, Professor 
Macfarren, and Mr. F. Frankfort Moore. We were unaware that Mr, 
Moore was musical, but he contributes a lively chapter. The book wil) 
certainly entertain readers who know the difference between a piano and 
a sideboard, and the profits are to be given to the funds of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians’ Orphanage. (Sands. Pp. 256. 6s.) 

‘* The Farringdons,” by Ev/en Thorneycroft Fowler. Dedication :— 


** For all such readers as have chanced to be 
Either in Mershire or in Arcady, 
I write this book, that each may smile and say, 
‘Once on a time I, also, passed that way.’ ” 


A tale of the Black Country and a *‘ lost heir,” with a thread of love and 
a thread of religion in it. Miss Fowler’s public will find the book entirely 
to their minds. (IIutchinson. Pp. 352. 6s.) 


Biography, History 


“‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” by J]. H. Wilkins, M/A. 
Reads like a romance. The ‘‘uncrowned queen” is Sophie Dorothea, 
consort of George I. Mr. Wilkins tells the tale of that lady’s relations 
with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck, skilfully and in detail. The 
correspondence, now first published from the originals, is most interesting, 
(Hutchinson. Pp. 342 and 332. 36s.) 

‘* Memoirs of the Baroness Cécile de Courtot.” Compiled from the 
letters of the Baroness to Frau von Alvensleben, ce Baroness Loé, and 
the diary of the latter by her great-grandson, A/oriiz vor Aaiserberg 
(Moritz von Berg), and done into English by Jessée Haynes. The Baroness 
Cécile de Courtot was Lady-in-waiting to the Princess de Lamballe, 
Princess of Savoy-Carignan. She was an eye-witness of the French Revo- 
lution and a sufferer in the Terror, and her position and rank brought her 
into contact with the first Napoleon and many famous personages of his 
period. The volume is entertaining from cover to cover, and of distinct 
historical value. (Heinemann. Pp. 298. 9s.) 

‘*Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville): a Memoir,” 1700-1788, compiled 
by George Paston. An ‘abridged or popular version ” of ‘Mrs. Delany’s 
Autobiography and Correspondence,” with sundry new letters thrown in. 
Gossipy, and reflective of the best side of the social life of ‘the eighteenth 
century. (Richards. Pp. 310. 7s, 6d.) 


Theology, Science 


‘‘ Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption,” by IV. HY. Malloch ‘An 
examination of the intellectual position of the Church of England.” 


According to Mr. Mallock, the intellectual position of the Church of 


England is not tenable. His conclusion is that, setting aside the cosmic 
arguments which tell against all religions equally, and granting the need 
for doctrinal Christianity, Rome appeals to the world as a living personal 
witness, a belief in whose veracity will carry a reasonable acceptance of 
the whole doctrinal system with it, and that, if the evidence of Rome is. 
discredited, no reasonable evidence of supernatural doctrine exists. <A. 
closely reasoned and dispassionate inquiry, which should have interest for 
all thoughtful Churchmen. (Black. Pp. 254. 75. 6d.) 

** Government or Human Evolution and Justice,” by Zdmond Kelly, 
M.A. An attempt to discuss and define the issues which stand at the 
foundation of political opinion. (Longmans. Pp. 360, 75. 6d.) 

‘«¢ Ethnology” (Temple Primers), translated from the German of Dr. 
Michael Haberlandt by J. H. Loewe. Perhaps the completest and mos’ 
comprehensive primer of ethnology hitherto published. Neatly got up 
and profusely illustrated. (Dent. Pp. 170. 15.) 

‘‘ Storyology,” by Benjamin Taylor. Essays in folk-lore, sea-lore, 
and plant-lore. Brightly written and full of information. (Stock. 
Pp. 210.) 





JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S latest and greatest Romance, entitled JOAN 


OF THE SWORD HAND, 


which Dr. Robertson Nicoll says 


is ‘more than equal to ‘The Raiders,” will be published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., on MONDAY, APRIL 9, in one 
volume, uniform with the author’s other works, at 6s. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 





At all Booksellers’ and Libraries on MONDAY next. 
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NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


AT ALL. BOOKSELLERS' AND LIBRARIES. 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE, CROWN 6vo. 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG; 


and other Stories of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” &c. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Apart from their topical character, the contents of ‘ The Green 


Flag’ will be welcomed on their own merits. Dr. Doyle is an admirable narrator, and 
when his theme is ava virumgue nobody can be better company. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Few novelists of our time could have told the story in 
such stirring language, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. Equally good are 
the three pirate stories of Captain Sharkey. The ‘Croxley Master’ is a stirring tale of 
the prize- ring. ‘The Lord of Chateau Noir’ reads like a story of Maupassant, and the 
‘Striped Chest’ is as, blood-curdling as the wildest of Poe’s romances. Altogether the 
volume is admirable.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S 
POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 
3y W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘ Deeds that 


Won the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” &c. In Four Volumes, 
Crown $vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 
WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. 


and 1o Plans. 





Published To-day.—Vol. IV. With 16 Portraits 


CoNTENTS OF THE Previous VoLumrs: 


Vor. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits 
and 8 Plans, 
» II. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
» Il. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘E xactly the sort of history desired by the million.. The work 
is “ee. of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the E mpire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ 
ETCH.—“ Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers of Englishmen in the 
highest sense of the term. Those who are acquainted with his earlier work will 
find in this example of his genius the same vivid word-p icturing capacity, the same vivid 
descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 


enn 


LIST. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. ith price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


RELIGION. By Joun K. Incram, LL.D., Author of “A History of 
Political Economy,” ‘‘ A History of Slavery,” &c. 

‘* While there have been many books written in English to propagate Positivism, 
few are more clear, more readable, or more instructive than this; and whether it bring 
over converts or not, the work cannot but be read with interest and advantage by 
thinking men to whom the more recondite literature of this doctrine is inaccessible.” 

The Scotsman. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. By E. 


Ray LanxeEsTEr, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Director of the Natural "History Departments of the British Museum ; Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the Royal Institution of 
London. Profusely Illustrated. To be ee a in Ten Parts. Now ready. 
Part III. The ECHINODERMA,. By A. Batuer, M.A., assisted by 
J..W. Grecory, D.Sc., and E. S. Dicenteer’ M.A. Demy 8vo. in paper covers, 
price 12s. 6d. net ; or in cloth, 15s. net. 
‘Tt is marked by three characteristics, which indeed may be regarded as now indis- 
pensable to any scientific work of value— perfect lucidity in the illustrations, which _ 


| numerous and of course specially drawn by, or under the direction of, the author ; 


careful exposition of the historical development of life-forms, and complete bibliogra- 
phies on each branch of the subject.”—Literature. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual 
Characters. J. T. Cunnincuam, M.A, Containing 32 Illustrations, 

‘* Mr, Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolution in answer to the problem : 
What are the causes which have produced the three kinds of structural difference in 
animals? He supports his theory by facts and illustrations drawn mainly from the 
works of others. A book of distinct scientific importance. The present volume is 
well printed and profusely illustrated with carefully executed figures.”"— Zhe Outlook. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price ras. 6d. 


ALGEBRA: an Elementary Text-book for the 


Higher Classes oF Paeentory Schools and Colleges. Part II. By Prof. Georce 
CurystaL, M.A 
‘*Since its oa. yo en years ago Professor Chrystal's text-book of Algebra 
has been widely used, and its value has been thoroughly recognised.” —The Scotsman. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY. Part II. Flowerless Plants. Third Edition. By D. H. Scotr, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

“It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of guides, text-books, and manuals, in 
virtue not only of originality of design, but also of the fact that the subjects treated have 
been specially investigated for the purpose of the book, so that we have not the mere 
compilation of a bookman, but an account based on the results of the author's own ob 


servation.”—Natural Science. 
BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS, i900. A 


Complete List of Home and Foreign Guid es sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 














NEW BOOKS. | 


SIR HERBERt MAXWELL’S NEW LIFE OF | 
WELLINCTON. 2 vols. 36s. net. [Fourth Edition ready. | 
**AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.”—LORD SALISBURY. 

** Excellent.” - 7imes. ** A brilliant suc nap "—Daily Graphic. | 
‘* By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great ag om % 
Fie ld. 


SIDELICHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA, By Roy Deverevx. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Third Edition ready. 
“* DoES NOT CONTAIN A SINGLE DULL PAGE.”—Padl Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS, By Evcar 


STANTON Mac ay, A.M., Author of “A History of the United States 
Navy,” © Reminiscences of the Old Navy,” kditor of | the “‘ Journal of 





Wiliam Maclay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791." With 
37 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, ras. 6d. net, (Ready. | 
—— | 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. 


WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 





Authorised Translation by Herpert Ernest Cusuman, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. From the Second German } 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d net. (Ready. | 


** An excellent shillingsworth is ‘ Scribner.'"”—S¢4, Yames's Gazette. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER. | 
CONTENTS : 

THE FIGHTING WITH METHUEN’'S DIVISION—MAGERSFONTEIN 
(the third of the ScriBNner articles on the War) is by H. J. Wuicuam, the 
correspondent who went with the column for the relief of Kimberley. 
Illustrated with numerous Photographs by the Author. 

THE CHARM OF PARIS. By Ipa M. Tames LL. Illustrations by L. 
chetti, A. Leptre, M. Steinlen, C. Huard, G. Jeanniot, 
W. Glackens. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED NOT: 
Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark 

THE KANGAROO RAT. By Ernesr Szron- THomrson, 
the Author. Author of “ Wild Animals I have Known, 

TOMMY AND GRIZEL. By J. M. Barriz. Chaps, XI.-XIIL. 
Illustration by Rernard Partridge. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. IV. THE IRISH AND SCOTCH WARS. 
By Tukopore Roosgvett. Illustrated with original drawings by F.C. 
Yohn, Seymour Lucas, E. C. Peixotto, Claude A. Shepperson, Frank 
Craig, Henry McCarter, and with Portraits. 

THE TOUCHSTONE : aShort Novel. By Evirn Wuarrton. 

JOHN RUSKIN. By W. C. Beownms, 

- &e. Ke. 
Annual Subscription, 155., 


Mar- 
Henry McCarter, 


a Story. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Illustrations by 


Full-page 


Price One Shilling Monthly, 
SAMPSON LOW, 


post free. 


London : & COMPANY, 








MARSTON Limited. 














With about 600 Illustrations, including over 1,600 Portraits of Officers, &c., of 
Regulars and Volunteers at the Front. 


THE TRANSVAAL IN WAR AND PEACE. 


Demy 4to. 386 pages. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Brightly written, splendidly illustrated........vast collections of photographs of 
officers and men. "_The Queen. 
* Best South African photographs we have seen.” —Literature. 
“ Ought to be a success " —Sfectator. 


London: The ‘ART JOURNAL” 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, '—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and Its Beacons. 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harleoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwiihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Academy. 
** The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverg of Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON ‘2, Environs. 

By E. C. Cook and E. T. ‘Coox, M.A. 
1g. Tue HoTets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Wangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., L/d. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 

















BOOks WANTED. | 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 


** Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; ‘‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 186 > 
“ Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson's “ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878; ‘‘ Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's ‘‘ Battle 
of Marathon: a Poem,” 1820; “* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” 
1862; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘* French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867 ; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please. 
state wants.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM 





WANTED, enquiries for estimates for printing Periodicals, Magazines, 
Books, &c., by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with direct commu- 
nication with London). Equipped with Linos and plant for producing 
high-class work, Address, ‘* Publications,” John Haddon & Co., 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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Sport 

‘The Sport of Kings,” by W. Scarth Dixon. A sort of complete 
fox-hunter.” Mr. Dixon writes pleasantly and with understanding of 
most matters connected with riding to hounds, from puppy-walking to 
hunter-breeding, and from the hunting parson to poultry damages. A 
delightful book and a practical. But we thought racing was ‘the Sport 
of Kings,” and not fox-hunting. (Richards. Pp. 365. 6s.) 

‘The Great Game,” by Zdwerd Spencer (‘* Nathaniel Gubbins”). 
*< A Treatise on the Turf, full of Tales.” ‘‘ The Turf as an Education,” 
**The Dawn of Backing Em,” ‘‘A Few Fliers,” *‘ Some Queer Folk,” 
‘**In the Pigskin,” ‘* Wasting to Ride,” ‘* The Scum of the Course,” and 
‘*The Tipster As He Is,” are some of the chapter headings, And the 
author simply exudes anecdote. (Richards. Pp. 262. 55.) 


New Editions and Reprints 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have just published Vols. IX. and X. of 
their ‘* Larger Temple Shakespeare,” edited by J/r. Jsrael Gollancz. 
Vol. IX. contains ‘* Titus Andronicus,” ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* Timon of 
Athens,” and ‘Julius Czesar’?; and Vol. X. ‘* Macbeth,” ‘* Hamlet,” 
and ** King Lear.” 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons have added ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and ‘King Lear” to their Chiswick Shakespeare. Both 
booklets are illustrated with drawings from the pencil of Mr. Byam 
Shaw, and introductions and notes are supplied by Mr. John Dennis. 

The Unicorn Press send us a very pretty little reprint of Rossetti’s 
‘* Hand and Soul.” We have only one fault to find with it, namely, that 
the author’s name appears on the title-page as ‘* D. G. Rossetti.” This 
is nearly as barbarous as G. Chaucer or B. Jonson. 


A WOMAN’S NOTES 


By JOCELYNNE JOYE 


ANOTHER spring is upon us, though the weather tempts us to 
forget the fact. Happily there are for the Londoner other indica- 
tions of its welcome arrival. The shops are decked out in their 
bravest array, and a walk through one of our West End thorough- 
fares would raise the spirits of any woman possessing a really 
feminine strain, and banish all fretting over the vagaries of 
capricious Dame Nature, when art (for ’tis no less) can remedy her 
backwardness and supply her deficiencies so well. 

There is a window full of flowers of every imaginable hue ! We 
step over the name “Evans” on the marble entrance, and feel 
assured that here we shall find what we seck in the way of personal 
adornment. Inside, the place is like a rose garden, and even the 
perfume of the flowers is there, sent with those great bunches of 
purple violets from France, where the whole art of man is turned 
to the beautifying of woman or the gratification of her every modish 
whim. Having procured some blossoms with the very bloom of 
Nature on their curling leaves, we journey on. At Oxford Circus 
the fascination of a little shop, painted green, over whose door 
appear the magic words “ Sykes, Josephine” bids us cross the road 
and linger awhile. We are repaid tenfold for the delay, for seldom 
can one see more beautiful things for women’s wear. A tea-gown 
in pale yellow crépe de chine is made Empire-wise, the skirt starting 
from underneath a short zouave—a grateful relief after the sempi- 
ternal yoke—and flowing well to the ground. The front opens over 
an under robe of thick white satin, embroidered in pale primroses. 
The sleeves are in yellow, falling away widely towards the lower arm 
and revealing others in finest white silk muslin, close-fitting and 
reaching mitten-wise over the back of the hand. The woman who 
could feel dissatisfied with herself in a garment like this must 
indeed be hard to please. The tea-gowns and matinées in every 
conceivable design and colour are but one item in the list of 
beauties to be found at Madame Sykes’. The lingerie in silk and 
fine lawn, with its cobweb-like lace, suggests fairy fingers at work. 
One especially attractive robe de nuit was made of rich creamy 
twill silk, of the kind that washes so well. It fastened down the 
side, so as to avoid interference with the insertion design in lzce. 
This was formed in a large true-lovers’ knot of Valenciennes, the 
streamers and spirals flowing down as far as the waist-line. The 
back was similarly fashioned, having no yoke, the silk of the 
skirt—so to speak—put into tiny gathers at the base of the 
inserted knot of lace. Some silk stockings, that I was told were 
a special order, attracted my attention. In plain black silk, with- 
out a suspicion of clock or open work, they had on the instep a 
monogram worked in light silk. This was surmounted by a 
tiny coronet. The idea is a novel one, and would appeal to 
many, with, say, the first name instead of the initials for variety. 

Every season we are threatened with the abolition of the 
blouse. We are told triumphantly that its last hour has come; 
that, to be in the movement, we must for ever abandon its insidious 
ways. Those who consider the Englishwoman inferior in taste in the 
matter of dress to her French sister lay all the blame upon the 
ubiquitous blouse. And still every season it comes up smiling—nay, 
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radiant—assured that we have no alternative, that it is indispensab‘e, 
and that we must welcomeit. Doubtless things would be different 
were not so much attention bestowed on this particular garment. In 
Wooland’s, for instance, a shop that has long been famed for its 
blouses, we scarcely come across one that is not beautiful in 
design and workmanship. I never go to this establishment at 
Knightsbridge without realising that there is a distinct chic about 
the fashion of all their things, whether hats, or gowns, or blouses ; 
a genuine touch of the “ Gay City.” They have just now a distinct 
novelty in the design of the sleeve, this being made of two mate- 
rials, the upper part formed of the predominating silk or chiffon, or, 
in the case of one I noticed, black lace over creamy tucked, chiffon, 
The body of this blouse was formed of exquisite cream guipure, 
embroidered in seed pearls and silver. This formed a kind of 
bolero over close-fitting black lace, the neck being filled in with 
the above-mentioned tucked chiffon used for the sleeves, the 
guipure being repeated again here, in the form of wide turned- 
back cuffs (if one may use the word) at the elbow. Another that 
attracted me was in pale blue silk, which formed a pouch over a 
yoke of tucked mousseline de soie and lace, inserted in a circular 
manner. This was finished on the shoulders by an all-round roll 
of panne, with which the silk sleeves are also turned back at the 
elbow over under ones of the tucked mousseline and inserted 
lace. 

There are few places in town where beauty for its own sake is 
so much and wisely considered as at Liberty’s, and this, be it said, 
not at all regardless of the prevailing modes. Still, let Fashion be 
never so freakish, beauty ever comes first. Indeed, itis a question 
for the curious how Liberty can invariably combine both—but so 
itis. One evening gown in Orion satin of turquoise blue might 
baffle any pen in the effort to do it justice. The little bodice with 
its sixteenth century air fits closely to just below the bust line, 
and is closely embroidered in pearls and silver thread. From it 
start the tlowing lines of satin, but slightly gathered in front and 
falling trainwise more fully at the back. A fichu of chiffon, edged 
with filmy lace, falls from the shoulders in front, the pearl-em- 
broidered sleeves being edged with the same. A tea-gown of pale 
green soft silk fastens at the side with one huge button of emerald. 
The sailor collar is formed of insertions and frills of exquisite 
point d’esprit and white lace; a cascade of the lace continues 
down the side of the hem, where the insertions of lace are repeated 
several times. The elbow sleeves are finished with falls of the 
same lace. But one might go on indefinitely attempting to 
describe beauties that in truth beggar description. 


Within a month, I suppose, we shall all be at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. And certainly one of the “sights” there will be the exhibit 
of the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company. To have an advance 
peep at this wonderful collection of gold and gems, jewellery and 
objets dart, all London has been flocking to the Company’s show- 
rooms in Regent Street during the present week, and nobody can 
have gone away unimpressed. The f/tce de résistance of the 
display wasa lovely necklace consisting of a single row of forty- 
six pearls, said to be the most perfect hitherto brought together, 
and valued at £90,000. I was also shown a specimen white 
diamond, value £2,500, an olive diamond (£650), and a bewitching 
diamond muff chain (£5,000). A diamond pendant with a speci- 
men pigeon-blood ruby (£5,000), and an aigrette of diamonds 
set off by an extraordinarily large catseye likewise struck me 
as being remarkably handsome. Other features included various 
admirable reproductions from the antique in silver and silver gilt, 
and some fifty pieces of Verre sur Verre ware, enamelled in the 
most charming colours by a secret process. This part of the 
exhibit represents ten years’ work. Its beauty and effectiveness 
are beyond question, and it is pretty sure to make a sensation. 
Lastly, I may mention the “Nereid” service in oxidised silver, 
about as rich a set of table plate as one could wish to possess. 
The centre is composed of two shells supported on the sea by 
dolphins, and at the ends by sea-horses. On the sides are four 
panels representing “ AZolus calling on the Winds,” “ Parthenope,” 
“Neptune rising from the Sea,” and “A Nereid rejoicing at the 
birth of a River.” Rising out of the centre of the plateau and 
between the shells are two Nereids accompanied by a Siren, 
and in front of these are two boy Tritons on dolphins holding 
the emblem of Neptune. The side-pieces are also in the form of 
shells, with the panels of the centre in smaller scale, a Siren on the 
cup of one shell and a sea-god on the other, each shell being 
supported by dolphins with boy Triton riders. The candelabra of 
shell ornament, with figures Nereid and Triton, at the base, com- 
pose well with the centre and side pieces, and the four corner 
dishes, each a complete shell with small figures blowing on horns, 
and typical of the four winds, complete the set. Anything daintier 
or more beautifully wrought it would be difficult to imagine. C. 
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TORVA EXPLORING SYNDICATE. 


Scheme for Amalgamation with the United Matabele 
Claims—An Adjournment. 


Aw Extraordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Torva Exploring 
Syndicate, Limited, was held on Monday last, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., under the presidency of Lord Gifford, V.C., for the purpose of consider- 
ing an agreement for amalgamation with the United Matabele Claims Develop- 
ment Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Donald) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said: The capital of !this Syndicate is £100,000, the 
whole of which has been issued. The capital of the United Matabele Claims 
is also £100,000, of which £81,674 has been issued. ‘That Company has also 
debentures and creditors to about £14,0c0. It is now proposed to form a 
new Company, having a total authorised capital of £200,coo—an amount 
equal to the capitals of both the present Companies. The new Company 
would acquire the undertakings of both the old Companies. The position of 
each has been carefully considered, and we think the scheme a very fair one 
indeed for both concerns. We will consider the position of this Syndicate 
first. As the accounts have not been issued, | will take the balance-sheet as 
drawn up, and go through the various items. On the liability side there are 
creditors to the amount of £205 and on the asset side there is cash at bankers’ 
£30,552, sundry debtors £1,365. The nextitem is shares in other companies, 
which have been taken into the accounts at a fair valuation, and, where quoted, 
the market price has been taken as the value. They total up to £20,582. I 
should add that there is a liability of £3,302 on these shares, which will, of 
course, be taken over by the new Company. ‘The shares which we held in 
the Pekin Syndicate have been realised, and the proceeds are included in the 
amount of cash. The next asset is the interest in the mining claims in the 
Transvaal. The value placed on this interest is £8,500. The next item is 
for town stands at Bulawayo. ‘These are in favourable positions; but at the 
present time it is impossible to realise them, and they are therefore taken into 
the accounts at a valuation of £14,600, ‘The profit and loss account shows 
an expenditure of £935 for two years, against which we have received in 
interest and transfer fees £844. The last accounts issued, you may remember, 
showed a loss of £7,999, and to this has been added the depreciation which 
is written off in these accounts. When the shares, &c., recover and are 
realised, you wi!l get the benefit as holders of shares in the new Company. 
We receive for the assets 75,600 shares, which, in the event of your agreeing 
to the liquidation, will be distributed in the proportion of three new shares for 
every four shares at present held, or, to put it another way, you surrender 
25,000 shares, and receive in return an interest in properties which, according 
to the reports submitted to your directors, have every prospect of turning out 
very valuable. 

Now as to the United Matabele Claims. As stated in the circular, the 
assets consist of farms and mining claims in Rhodesia and shares in other 
companies, for which it is proposed that Company should receive 58,400 shares 
in the new Company. Out of these shares they have to satisfy their debenture- 
holders and creditors (who do not receive any cash), leaving for the share- 
holders of the United Matabele Claims two shares in the new Company for 
every five shares at present held, The farms are nine in number, and when 
the railway systems of Rhodesia are more developed it is anticipated they will 
considerably increase in value. Three of the farms are in the Selukwe district 
on the gold belt, four are on the Belingwe gold belt, one about 20 miles south 
of the Mont d'Or Farm (which is recognised as one of the most valuable farms 
in the country), while the remaining farm is in the Sebakwe, also on the gold 
belt, and, I believe, not far from the Globe and Phoenix Mine. On this latter 
farm the Company owns 7c mining claims, which Mr, Borrowe, the engineer, 
is very anxious to develop. There are three lines of old workings, and the reef 
where exposed is 5 ft. wide, giving very satisfactory pannings. In addition to 
these, there are 130 claims on the Camperdown, in the Selukwe district. On 
this property considerable work has been done ; in fact, over 2,600 ft. of sinking 
and driving has been accomplished, the greatest depth attained being 219 ft. 
About 280 ft. of work has been done on the Glowworm, 15 claims, with 
encouraging results, and the engineer is anxious to continue. ‘The reef 
averages 18 in. ‘The Seahorse, 1o claims, and Swallow, 20 claims, are both 
in the Gwelo district, and could be worked in conjunction. The reports are 
very favourable. ‘The reef of the Seahorse, where exposed at 30 ft. in depth, 
assays 38 dwt. over zo in., and a sample taken from the dump gave 25 dwt. 
On the Superb, 20 claims, in the Selukwe district, the report is also very 
favourable, and work is strongly recommended; in fact, the engineer con- 
cludes his report by stating ‘this property should prove a valuable asset.” 
Chimborazo, 30 claims, are also in the Selukwe district, and Mr. Borrowe 
wishes to sink two shafts on this property. The average assay of six samples 
was 1 oz. 7 dwt. 4 gr., and there are already two shafts down to 60 ft. 
There are also 30 claims near the Surprise Company's claims, which it is 
proposed to develop if the Surprise gives good results. On the Crocodile 
(ro claims in Mashonaland) the engineer states the reef is 18 in. and 
the value 15 dwt. On the Matabele (20 claims, also in Mashonaland) there 
are two reefs, 12 in. and 38 in., giving satisfactory assays. There are 
also 70 claims in Bulawayo district, which Mr. Borrowe also recommends 
being developed. On the Home Rule Reef there are 40 claims, and as these 
adjoin the Bonsor Company's property, the engineer recommends waiting 
further results from that mine. Altogether, you see, we are offered properties 
which have been reported upon satisfactorily, In addition to these mining 
claims the Company has a considerable interest in the Moonie Creek Com- 
pany and the Sabi Mine, and, from the report which I have seen, both 
properties look very promising. Under these circumstances, therefore, we 
Strongly recommend you to approve the scheme. 

The Solicitor (Mr. Holmes) having read and explained the heads of the 
agreement, 

_ The Chairman moved the formal resolutions, of which notice had been 
given, and Mr, Edmund Davis seconded the motion. 

Mr. Edmunds said, in view of the proxies held by the board, it would be 
useless for him to move the rejection of the scheme, but on the understanding 
that accounts be presented, together with a report of the chairman's speech on 
this occasion, he would propose the adjournment of the meeting for one 
month, as suggested. 

Mr. A. J. Clarke seconded the amendment, which was unanimously agreed 
to, this terminating the proceedings, 


UNITED MATABELE CLAIMS. 


AN Extraordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the above Com- 
pany was held at Cannon Street Hotel on Monday last, when it was agreed to 
amalgamate with the Torva Exploring Syndicate, 





DR. CARL PETERS’ ESTATES. 
Reports upon the Company’s Expeditions. 


Tue First Ordinary General Meeting of Dr. Carl Peters’ Estates and Explor- 
ation Company, Limited, was held on Thursday last at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Dr. Carl Peters. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. A. Matthaei) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, after referring to the death of their Chairman, Sir Thos. 
Thornhill, said: In addition to my report of January 2 of this year I beg to 
make the following statements on the further progress of our enterprise in 
Africa. Our business since I had to leave for Europe has not been stagnant. 
In November I entrusted Mr. Gramann with the further following up of our 
explorations in the Manica district and neighbourhood, and am pleased to 
state that he has made most valuable discoveries in those parts of Africa. 
According to his reports he has traced deposits of copper, which, from the 
samples he has seen, appear to be extraordinarily rich. Mr. Gramann has 
made arrangements for acquiring these copper mines for our Company. 
According to his report of December 8, 18c9, the samples show an amount 
of 77 per cent. of (Cu,O) oxide copper. On his expedition to these copper 
fields he was also able, according to his report of February 2, 1900, to collect 
valuable information of diamond ground and a broad reef of white mica, the 
examination of which will be one of our first duties in the next exploring 
season, In the north I had instructed Mr. Bloecker to act for me during my 
absence. Mr. Bloecker has pegged out, according to our latest advice, 45 
more gold claims in the northern part of the Fura district, and has informed 
me by telegram that they are exceptionally geod. He had washed, according 
to his report of November, samples cf these reefs inthe Zambesi River. In 
his last report Mr, Bloecker furthermore informs me that he has discovered 
coal not far from the Fura district. On March 14 our mining expert, Mr. 
von Napolski, whose contract had expired, returned from the Fura district, and 
arrived in London, in order to present personally his report on the northern part 
of the Fura mines, near Nucuterara, which he has discovered and has been 
working since the commencementof August last. According tohis report, which 
I endorse in this, these reefs are situated, as the crow flies, about 10 miles from 
the navigable Zambesi River. The reefs lie in a primeval forest, and, according 
to Mr. von Napolski’s report, one of them extends over five mountains for a 
length of 3,729 métres. The second reef extends over two mountains and 
several hills for a length of 1,000 métres. The third reef is 500 métres in 
length. The width of these reefs*is up to 30 ft. These reefs, according to all 
experts who have seen them, not only Mr. von Napolski, but also Mr. 
Bloecker, who reported on them personally to me, and Mr. St. Austin, seem 
to be of first-class quality. ‘The iron cap, always a good indication for gold, 
shows everywhere to a remarkable extent. Mr. von Napolski discovered two 
old tunnels, four old shafts, and an ancient ruin. The quartz is of a bluish- 
white appearance, and is interspersed with reddish-brown veins of limonite. 
I have seen some of the samples which Mr. Bloecker brought to Injanga, and 
have shown them to mining experts in Umtali and Manica, who all agreed 
about their excellent appearance. Mr. von Napolski has tested the quartz, 
and found it gold-bearing, although the samples had to be taken from 
the surface, which had been exposed to the influence of sun and rain for 
thousands of years, and naturally been washed out. Mr. St. Austin and Mr. 
von Napolski both state that they have never seen as grand a reef as these, 
and Mr. von Napolski, a certificated mining engineer, of scientific academical 
education, prophesies that the geologists of the world will go and study this 
unique gold formation, 

On this part of our properties I will take up the work again as soon as I 
return to the Zambesi. I will take with me proper machinery for developing 
the reefs, as winches, bore steel, forges, hammers, picks and shovels, &c., 
with the necessary explosives, fuses and caps, &c., and place them in the 
hands of trustworthy mining engineers, the engagement of whom I have pre- 
pared. In this way we shall be able to sink shafts in order to get at the rea} 
rock, and not only state the exact quantity of quartz, but also, in a scientific 
and absolutely objective way, the amount of gold in it. I will at the same 
time cut a direct road from the Zambesi River to the spot of our work, and 
have wagons put up for the communications with the navigable river. Thus 
we are convinced that we shall be in a position not only to getall the necessary 
facts for forming real working companies at home, but also to prove by 
comparison how much cheaper the work will be on the Zambesi than in 
any other South African gold district, the Rand not excluded. The 
shipping connection from London up to ten miles from our reefs is an 
advantage which cannot be too highly valued. At the end of the wagon 
road I intend to start our first trading store, and I have entered into 
negotiations with two experienced, smart South African traders to look after 
this business. Besides this, I intend to commence at once with planta- 
tions of different kinds, in order to collect the necessary facts for starting 
a Zambesi plantation company on properties we have acquired and are going 
to acquire, Since my report of January 2 I have acquired the right from the 
Gorongoza Company of pegging out 100 claims in their territory ; so that the 
whole of Portuguese East Africa, south of the Zambesi, is now open for our 
explorations. I may here express my opinion that, from a mineralogical 
point of view, this Portuguese part of South-East Africa is superior to the 
highlands in the West. Not only gold, but also, I will repeat, copper, 
diamonds, coal, and white mica exist abundantly. So further explorations in 
these districts are certain to pay. [In what we possess already we have a solid 
basis for such work, and if we go on as we have commenced, there cannot be 
the least doubt that our enterprise will very soon prove a sound and rising 
one, and that our Company accordingly must be prosperous. (Applause. ) 

The Secretary then read the report of Mr. Alexander von Napolski. 

‘The Chairman then moved the adoption of the directors’ report and 
balance-sheet. 

Mr. M. W. Colchester-Wemyss, J.P., seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, 
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DERBYSHIRE 


. Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, | EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 








and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- Residence. In private gardens facing the sea, Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” oft Atlantic Excellent _Cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply | Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. H. W. HAYWARD. 
BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 


: : : * ds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms grounds, 4 — : 7 
. . . A one room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 
— easy Saeed Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL, Unrivailead | SOUTHSEA. ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 











position, West Cliff, full south. Yo seaview. Table d’hote (separate tables). than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone.27. ‘ senger lift. Special terms en Pension for winter months. Ratirely under new 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. ; Management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 





VISITORS r 
tas JB WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 155°75 deg. Fahr. 
R I WV I E R A TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CAN OBTAIN Beautiful Wi d Grape Cure 
Walks and from 
T tH E O U T LO O K Excursions. E es b a e n September. 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 
Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. Agreeable social life. English Church. 


Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS AND 
LIBRARIES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


———d 








For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) N.P,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD. 8.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON; 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


E p P S ) S THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C O C O A BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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